








GAnBevwv ev drydrn.— Speaking the truth in love. 
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Au @Oourant, 

— 0:— 
ASCAGNIL,-according to accounts from 
Milan, has‘ turned musical masher. 
He now sports a swallow-tail coat 
with a white vest ; his shirt bosom is 
adorned with huge mother-of-pearl studs. His 
et are encased in patent leather shoes, cut low 
as to show his silk stockings, one 6f which is 
dy blue and the other red! This fad _is being 
much imitated by the dudes.and, would-be 
eegants. The composer recently totd’a news- 
paper man that he is the possessor of over 300 
neckties, which were furnished him by Paris, 
Viena, Berlin, and London manufacturers. 
Besides the interest Mascagni takes in stockings 
and ties, it is said that he finds time to do e 
composing. He has, in fact, been busy prepar- 
ing his Rantzau, and has installed himself in the 
Verdi apartments of the Hotel Milan. These are 
the rooms occupied: by Verdi when ‘at Milan, 
and Mascagni declares his pleasure in compos- 
ing at the desk used by the octogenarian master. 
* %& * ; 


MeTHobs of singers. differas tothe care of 
the voice, but for the benefit of others it is well 
to know some of them. .Gallmeyer, the famous 
soubrette, treated her throat before each per- 
formance to a good: rubbing with rum... This 
information comes. from one of/ our. American 
exchanges, but the writer has omitted to tell us 
on which side of the throat the rum was applied. 
| have known singers who for years have rubbed 
the inside of their throats with rum. regularly 
before singing, and after singing, and between 
singing ; and although. it has had its effect, it 
doesn’t seem to be just the effect that is calcu- 
lated to increase the reputation of the vocalist. 
Rum, in generous and regular doses, will 
unquestionably “limber” up the -voice, as it 
were ; but I doubt if it will make the voice better. 
Enough singers have tried it, any. way, to place 
it beyond the mere experimental stage. 
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SOME genial cynic says that no man can ever 


*y what courage it costs a woman to live. | 7,497 
Augusta Holmés, and she will probably |¢ojowing year 8 Sah BUR 
agree. All the musical world knows the difficulty Cennetitcty Beomen ee rude, 
of getting a new opera produced in Paris. That to. have been: an. eatly. friend /of:.the- Dict 
awoman should succeed in accomplishing the family,.and it. was probably.to his. interest -that 
task is something of a distinction ; and, indeed, | Dickens owed-the production. of his plays:at'the 
the composer of Za Montagne Noire—which is St; James’. Theatre, which, happened »..while 
Harley was stage. manager there, : 


now in active rehearsal —is, I believe; the first 
of her sex who has achieved it. Augusta Holinés 
$a woman of extraordinary gifts, and her 
energy and pluck are marvellous, She is of 


the simile is not bad. For Augusta Holmés, | i 


case true fashion of erratic genius, defied the | peculiar a proceeding, , “Well,” said. she, “you 
of society and. went to live with: Catulle know, dear, it has a goad. deal;of brass about it, ballad-—of course there are’ exceptionsis a 
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the example.of Georges Sand: and ‘Chopin, and 
following that of Cosima Wagner and Franz 
Liszt. The result was, of course, disastrous ; 


had left her with three children to keep. Living 
in the outskirts of Paris, Augusta works like a 
slave, giving lessons, and composing to stipport 
these same children. She finds jit pretty hard, 
no doubt ; but everything may be expected of a 
woman who works till 4 a.m., has only six hours’ 
sleep, and never feels tired, 


* * * 


Now and again, in wandering through the 
“Reminiscences” of this and that worthy, I 
come upon a good musical story.’ Here is one 
from Dean Hole’s recently published volume of 
recollections: Says the Dean: “I recall a 
catastrophe induced by. a’brawny young rustic, 
who had more muscle that discretion.. The 
number of the hymn was given out, and the first 
lines read, but no sound came from the’ organ. 
After’ a second announcement, again ‘ grim 
silence held her solitary reign.’ ‘The clergyman 
looked wistfully and reproachfully for an ex- 
planation, and after a few’ anxious mements’ 
suspense, it was given by the  strong-armed 
youth, who came from the rear to the front of 
the organ, and said, ‘If you please, sir, she’s 
bust.’” The Dean also tells about a mechanical 
church organ which declined to stop playing 
until it was ignominiously carried out, by, some 
stalwart labourers to finish its repertory under 
an ancient yew-tree. But this. story, is more. of 
the chestnut than of the yew-tree order... . 

‘Kiet **# *. : + aay 
A WRITER in Notes and Queries, where all sorts 
of curious things are enshrined, has discovered 
that Dickeng’ elder sister was a pianist, and in 
that capacity appeared at Drury Lane. Her 
iiame occurs in the. playbill on’ the occasion of 
Hailey’s benefit, May 29th, i8a7, among the 
performers in a concert introduced between the 
pieces, and supported by Miss Stephens, Miss 
Fanny Ayton, and others. She was annquiiced 
thus: “ Miss Dickens, of the Royal Academy of 
Music, the celebrated pupil of Mr. Moscheles, 
will perform her master’s Recollections of Ire- 
For the. same actor's ‘besiefit, in the 
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Catulle soon tired of his love, but nat before he |. 


brilliant, requires a good deal of attention, is 
sometimes unsteady on its legs, liable to ex- 
plode when half full, flares up occasionally, is 
always out at bedtime, and ‘is bound to smoke.” 


Ir used to be said.of.a woman that she must 
be allowed: a will while she lived, because she 
could not make.one when:she died. One might 
have said the. same thing about most of the 
great..composers, who, as.a rule, had nothing 
more. substantial to leave béhind them than 
their immortal .creations: “But the composers 
of these. later days are, getting rich, and their 
wills are worth makifig. © Here, for example, is 
Verdi with a fortune of 10,000,000 francs to 
dispose of. According. tothe usual “ well-in- 
formed correspondent,” he means to dedicate 
this princely sum to the carrying out of a noble 
scheme. - He has decided to build upon his own 
property, and ‘éndow, a superb palace, capable 
of holding 200 persons of both sexes, to’ be used 
as a home for Italian singers and musicians 
who may find themselves without méans at the 
close of their career. Every possible comfort is 
to be provided, not omitting fifty pianos and a 
proportionate ‘number of organs. The scheme 
is delightful on paper, But fifty pianos! Surely 
never, utiless Verdi means his “ superb palace ” 
for’ a lunatic asylum! 1 suspect the whole 
thing isa stupid hoax. = 
ee ae ee < 

»VERDI; by the: way, has an effective method 
with his singers when: he wants a little bit of 
realism: from :them.. At:a yecent rehearsal of 
Otello. he was dissatisfied with the tenor, who, 
as “Cassio,” -had to. imitate the voice of. a 
drunkard. The tenor in, question has. a_ fine 
tenor voice, and he:was singing his part with 









This reminds one of that other composer, who,” 
being displeased with the way in which one. of 
bis singers uttered a shriek, got behind ber, and 
at the proper moment gave her a pinch.. “That's 
it,” said ‘he, when the desired effect. followed ; 
“that’s the way I want you to shriek.” 
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»-OuR ‘musical! “Big. Ben”—otherwise Ben 
Davies—is ‘not pleased with the words of some 


‘| Of the songs he has'to sing. ‘ They are doggerel, 

A trig wii bi, guitig, “aud mya | Messaye” Welly tis te 
STORY is going the : is e wh ) 
cunously mixed descent, her father being Irish, | a married lady earn eam oo pie Davton| rn Gcape socket ‘ap 
and her mother a descendant of the MacGregor | short time ago, upon. which, her. husband pre- 
wi is familiarly known as “Rob Roy.” ‘Some! sented her with a. piano-lamp, He was. much 
one has likened the lady to a Ouida novel, and flattered when she told him she. intended to give 


‘country, and I am 


Ben Davies, or’ any other ‘vocalist; to sing 


doggerel.' But ¥ cordially join with the eminent 
tenor in‘an expréssion of wonder that composers. 
attered should put up with “ such wretched ‘sentiment ” 
t his name, until he asked, her reasons. for,.so | as they get from: most of the: hack-writers like 
Weatherly and ‘others. The modern English’ 








endes, the novelist,—in this case reversing | i 


s handsome. 


a wise 


Apek,; at, 48,,.not). remarkably | disgrace to all who ate concerned in its making 
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—an enemy to intellectual music, and a dead | the Jew’s-harp is a toy or a musical instrument. 
weight on the wheels of musical progress. “It is| Not that Jonathan is any way anxious about 


not good épough for any class of people, unless | the artistic side @f the matter; he wants simply | 


it be for the feeble-minded females who lead | to decide whether the thing ig subjeet to a tax 
little Jap-dogs about the streets. Mr.-Ben | on importation or not. In.these days, whed. we 
Davies, by the way, will go to America in| are beginning to tax the long-suffering piano, 
March, and will sing in twenty-five concerts there should be no difficulty about such an in- 


Magazine of Music. 
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there. 
* * * 


SOME fine rhapsodical nonsense has been put 
n print over the Strauss jubilee, the French 
novelists being especially enthusiastic about the 
tuneful Johann. Even Zola, who confesses him- 
self “an ignoramus who knows nothing about 
music,” expresses his “liveliest sympathies.” 
Daudet says that musicians like Strauss are 


those who rock the cradle of humanity : and he’ 


proposes a general petition to the good God 
in favour of him who wrote that incomparable 
“Blue Danube” waltz. This is suspicious, as 
if the “ waltz king” deserved a specially hot corner 
in the Inferno! The divine Sarah honours the 


“dear grand artist” because he makes her for- | 


get her sadness by the entrancing folly of his 
genius; while the sprightly Yvette Guilbert 
pays him homage because his waltzes are “the 
conversations of love.” This will surely do for 
Johann till his next jubilee comes round. 

* * * 


I HAVE received the interesting programme 
of the Stratford Musical Festival of 1895. The 
festival was established in 1883 by Mr. Spencer 
Curwen, and has been held annually with in- 
creasing success ever since. This year there 
are to be competition$ for £100 in prizes ; and 
the prize-winners are to receive their rewards 
from the hands of “ Joseph Bennett, Esq., Musi- 
cal Critic and Author.” So the prospectus puts 
it, though I believe some of Joseph’s critical 
brethren who love not his librettos would as 
readily see him described as “the universal 
provider.” The compiler of the Stratford pro- 
spectus contrives to get into his pages a multi- 
tude of more or less apt quotations about music. 
Some are all right, some are all wrong. When 
Mr. Spencer Curwen has had a street organ 
playing before his study window for half an 
hour, I should like to know his opinion of the 
man who wrote that “ music is the only pleasure 
which leaves no sting.” 

* * % 


THE people who buy old fiddles do not seem 
to be much affected by hard times. At one of 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s recent sales of 
musical instruments some very high prices were | 


'strument of torture as the Jew’s-harp. An old 
author takes the right view of the matter when 
he says that the implement is a mere boy’s 
| plaything, incapable of ever rising to the rank 
of a musical instrument ; and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, as you can see from one of their plays, 
did not think much of the toy. For all that, 
the Jew’s-harp has quite a respectable antiquity. 
| You won't find that it is dealt with in any trea- 
tise on Jewish music of about the time of Moses ; 
but it has been “played” in the Highlands of 
Scotland from time immemorial ; and Sir Walter 
Raleigh tells of some benighted people who 
were ready to give “two hennes” for every 
single specimen! If Brother Jonathan would 
only agree about the “hennes,” I would gladly 
| send him a ship-load of the “ buzzing-irons ” at 


| once, 
| * * * 





| SOMEBODY has expressed a wonder at the 
| paucity of piano recitals in Morocco. Behold ! 
_here is the explanation. A malefactor in Mor- 
occo— and all pianists are malefactors—has the 
flesh of his hand sliced, the wound filled with 
salt, and the whole hand is then sewn up in 
leather. When the leather wears off the wound 
is healed, but the hand remains closed for ever. 
The idiot who has recently been exhibiting him- 
self as a thirty-hours-on-end piano-pounder 
should be transported to Morocco without delay. 
Even the “cat” is too good for such as he. 


* * * 


OviD said long ago that there is ‘a great deal 
in the manner of a person’s eating. The writer 
of an article in a recent number of Music thinks 
there is infinitely more in the matter of a per- 
son’s eating, especially if that person be a musi- 
cian. He tells music students that they take 
too much starchy food, which produces fat, and 
does not build up muscular tissue. He dwells 
upon the evils of pies, and declares that white 
bread can’t make red blood ; in other words, 
good manly Bach and Beethoven players. As 
well have said that roast beef and Chopin are 
highly incompatible !_ But it is really too funny 
to be told that musical study in Germany is so 
much more successful than elsewhere because of 
the diet in the Vaterland, Black bread, steam- 





| 





given for examples of the works of Stradivarius, | Ng sauerkraut, sausages, and lager beer—these, 
Amati, Guarnerius, Bergonzi, and others. A then, are the things of which musicians are 
violin by Stradivarius, dated 1701, one of the made! Now we understand why the English 
few existing specimens, measuring 14} inches, | 4r€ not a musical nation, 

was sold—as that terrible J/usical News has it | * * * 


—“for at £600.” Another Stradivarius, dated | 1 seems that Jean de Reszke is a breeder of 
1699, fetched £260. A violin by Carlo Bergonzi | horses as well as an operatic vocalist. One of 
was sold for £200, and an instrument by Joseph | the Czar’s last official acts was a nod of the head 
Guarnerius, in inlaid satinwood case, with tra- | which sanctioned the royal grant to the famous 
velling cover and silver-mounted bow, fetched | singer of a prize of £1,100 for the success of his 
£95. An Amati, reputed to have been made  stud-farm. De Reszke has made an enormous 
for the Court of Francis, with paintings on the | income by his voice for many years—he is by 
back, side, and scroll, was knocked down for no means so young as he looks in Romeo and 
£153. A violin by Dominjcus Montagnana, | 7,,/;-7—and it appears that nearly all his savings 
sold for £50; one by Antonius and Hieronymus |,ave been invested in his farm. He has ex- 
Amati, dated 1638, for £80 ; and one by Lupot, | hibited exclusively in Russia, and has won 
dated 1806, for £55. A violoncello, by David largely in honours and medals in that country. 
Techler, obtained £41 ; one by William Forster, | The athletic propensities of both the De Reszkes 
£30; and one by Benjamin Banks, £27. are strong. They fence, ride, swim, and even 
viola, by Carlo Bergonzi, was sold for £55 105. | know the mysteries of what they call “le box.” 
These are good prices, but it is quite evident | Enormous men in height and girth, they reduce 
that the highest figures for Strads, are not | their superfluous weight by the most strenuous 
reached in the sale rooms, training. The day before Jean sings he eats 
:@ & | most sparingly, remains in bed the greater part 

BRO1HER JONATHAN is at present concerned | of the day, and would not smoke. a cigarette. for 
about the momentous question as to whether |a king’s ransom, In their native Poland these 
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two men lead a wild, out-of-door existenes ds 
ing their vacation. “8 
& * * * § 


. : . y 
‘MR. BASIL TREE, the successor of My. a 


rose Austin, haS.opened.a branch tick ofice 


at 304, Regent Street, a few doors south of 
Queen’s Hall. Mr. Tree’s head office, as eve 
body knows, is at St. James’ Hall, where he of 
been since 1858. 

* * * 


A SERIES of six subscription concerts have 
been begun in the Ladbroke Hall, These 
concerts have been started with the idea of pro. 
viding good-music, vocal. and instrumental jy 


‘those in the Ladbroké and West Kensington 


districts who find it inconvenient to attend the 
concerts given at the West-End halls, Ty. 
programmes will include selections from the 
classical masters of the older and the modem 
school, ‘ 


A Pal with 
Eemit Sauer, 


— 0: — 











FELT a little nervous about calling on Herr 
Sauer, because I was not sure whether 
he could speak English ; and although 
my own German is sufficient for ordinary 

conversational purposes when linguistic pit. 
falls may be dodged and fences “ r ” Th was 
afraid that it would scarcely stand the strain of 
an interview at which particular questions would 
have to be asked and technical: expressions 
used. A telegram arrived at the same moment 
as myself, however ; and when I heard Herr 
Sauer, after reading the message, shout, “All 
right!” in true British fashion, to the boy, my’ 
mind was set completely at rest. My host, it 
is true, declared that he spoke very little Eng- 
lish, “ only enough to make himself understood ;” 
but as he conversed in that tongue both fluently 
and idiomatically for at least half an hour, this 
assertion must be taken for yet another sign of 
the modesty of true genius. ¢ 

“You were born 2” I began, because in 
an interview with a man, and a young maz, this 
question may generally ‘be put with perfect 
safety. 

“} was born in‘ 1862, at Hamburg,” he re- 
plied. . 

“Were you a Wunderkind?” 

Herr Sauer did not seem quite sure. Per- 
haps he had forgotten. 

“TI began to learn music w7th seven years 
old,” he said. (N.B.—The only grammatical 
slip he made during our interview.) “My 
mother taught me at first. She was very musi- 
cal, but my father not at all.” 

“ Another instance of sons taking after their 
mothers,” I said. “Where did you receive 
your regular musical training ?” 

“At the Moscow Conservatoriym. | lived 
with Nicolas Rubinstein, and was his pupil- 
I may say his favourite pupil. 1 studied with 
Anton Rubinstein, too, but Nicolas was by fat 
the better teacher of the two brothers.” 

“ I suppose he was greater as a teacher than 
as an executant ?” 

“He was a splendid executant too. In 
Russia and on the Continent he was almost a 
highly esteemed as his brother. He was 4 
more. equal player than Anton, though not % 
spontaneous. He may be compared to Tausig, 
but he had more warmth than Tausig. He was 
adored in Moscow, and his premature death 
was a great misfortune for the cause of music 
in Russia,” : 

“When did you first appear in public? 
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“] gave a few conce 
twelve years 


Il eee 
sg poo 1882 and 1883, and this is my first 
pi since the latter year. I spent 1884 and 


1885" witb Liszt at Weimar, but I do not think 
that I learnt very m 


surrounded by bac 
owe nearly everything to 


old, but my professional CATESE. did . ei . t 
begin till I was eighteen. I played | stopping short’in the middle of a movement in 


| 


rts when I was about | from complimenting Herr Sauer upon the 


spirited protest he had made-at a concert by 


consequence of some noisy talking in the stalls. 
“T did not do it‘out.of egoism only,” he said, 
smiling. “ But*l was playing a delicate scherzo 


uch from him.. He was | of Beethoven’s, and’I knew that it could not 
bad pianists—and. ladies. I | be properly heard by the rest of the audience. 
Nicolas Rubinstein.” lI stopped short out of respect to Beethoven, 


« Did you take up any instrument besides the | and to the public, rather than from any feeling 


ano?” _of personal annoyance.” 
a No, fortunately,” replied Herr Sauer, look- 
ing as if he thought the piano quite enough. 


” 
« But you compose? 


| 








“Yes, I enjoy composing far more than play- | Oe Ee NCo re aiend ° 


The excitement of performing in public 
quite wears off when one has had fourteen years 
of it, I can write music for ten hours a day, | 
but I can only play for three or four. I com- 
pose chiefly for the pianoforte, but I have tried 
my hand at orchestral works, though I have 
never published any of the latter.” 


ing. 


wer O.. Tar 
HAT ! you say, this hoary-headed mon- 
ster tobe discussed again! Have we 
not already heard,.a score of times 
and more, all that is to be said about the ogre 


from every musical journal in the land! And 
what can you tell us that is new? Stay; not so 





“In what country do you. find the best 
audiences? In Germany, I suppose ?” 


fast, my reader. I recognise the right of the 


| competent judge of artistic merit ; and in music, 
| as in politics, we may apply the famous words 
|of Abraham Lincoln: “You can fool some of 
| the people all the time, and all the people some 
| of the time ;. but you can’t foal all. the: people 
all the time.” Is this ill-judged applause, then, 
| the result of an irresistible emotion that must 
| find some. kind of outlet? No; if we accept 
pews solution of the problem, we) credit the 
majority of the human race with a susceptibility 
| to musical influence which can hardly be sup- 
| ported by sound evidence. One. suspects that 
ithe real causes of untimely applause are these 
|two ; First, a desire to appear to know what is 
good ; and second (and chiefly), an utter shallow- 
'ness of musical feeling., Every one has heard 
of the pretty woman who, on seeing Niagara for 
| the first time, had nothing better to say.than, 
Isn't it.lovely !” The lack of just and pro- 
found appreciation and the desire to say some- 
thing when one is not really moved to say any- 
thing, lie at the bottom of ill-timed ‘applause. 
The man or. woman whuse emotions are of a 
| kind to. be deeply touched, is silent ; while the 








“ No ; I think I prefer the Russian, Viennese, worm to turn, but even the worm occasionally | person of cool, critical judgment will applaud 


and English audiences. 


they become blasé.” 

“1 am surprised to hear you say that you 
like the English audiences.” 

“Yes; they have improved immensely in 
musical taste and knowledge during the last 
twenty years. No one can accuse them now of 
being unintelligent or unsympathetic. I have 
not played in the country yet, but I am coming 
back ia February, in order to make a tour in 
the provinces.” 

“How do-you like being -in London.?-” 

“Very much ; but then I stay with a friend, 
and that makes it seem homelike. I. do not 
care for the fogs ; but when I am playing, I for- 
get everything, even the fog. I have not'yet 
been to America,” he continued, in reply toa 
further question, “ but I must go some day. 
Everybody does.” 

The discovery that Herr Sauer lives in 
Dresden “when he is at home,” led to some 
talk about that most gemiéthlich of art towns, 
and about its musical affairs. 


The, Germans are defies the decalogue by doing those things which 
cold, and they hear so much good music that the worm ought not to have.done.. And even if 
; there were nothing new to tell about the nuisance | . 


who continues to discharge his fleshy. torpedoes 
in a thousand concert rooms, it would still be 
right to reiterate the old truths—on the principle 
of the parson who kept on preaching the same 
sermon Sunday after Sunday, because he failed 
to discover any practical effect his words were 
having on his hearers. - Adolphe Adam said 
long ago that the English are “great encorists,” 
and he might say it now with more truth than 
ever if he were alive. Indeed, our audiences 
are becoming perfectly tyrannical in their de- 
mands upon artistes ; and I want to see whether 
we cannot come to something fike.a sensible 
understanding on the matter. The question is, 
at any rate, quite as interesting as the Hymn 
to Apollo, or the profits and investments of that 
College of Organists which exists 2o¢ for profit ! 

Well, to begin with, did it ever strike you ‘as 
peculiar, that no musical performance you have 
ever heard—I think I may take this for granted 





“Which of the great composers do you look 
upon as your master-in-chief?” I inquired 
presently, 

“Beethoven,” he replied, as I had expecte 
that he would. “ But Chopin, too; Chopin is 
the god of the piano. Of modern men, Brahms 
must, of course, be considered one of the first ; 
but I have a stronger admiration for Rubinstein 
asa composer than most people. I think that 
only a genius could have written his ‘ Demon,’ 
his great pianoforte concerto, and certain of his 
symphonies,” 

Further information elicited the interesting in- 
formation that Herr Sauer, like many of his col- 
leagues, has a passion for pictorial art, and that, 
unlike most of them, he is a voracious reader. 
He reads French and English literature, but 
apparently is not a great admirer of the writings 
of his compatriots, declaring that German 
novels especially are deadly dull. Of painters, 
Velasquez seems to be his hero, and next to 
the Spanish master, Rembrandt apd Franz Hals. 

“When I was in Madrid,” he said, “1 went 
to the gallery every day for six weeks. No one 
an really appreciate Velasquez who has never | 
been in Madrid. 
Turner, too,” he added. 

“Turner seems to have just been discovered 








on the Continent,” I remarked. “Have you | that the great bulk of applause 7s injudicious, 
“y , bape proves that it does not, in the majority of cases, 
€s, and I know Mr. Ruskin personally. spring from an honest conviction that good work 

; has been done, and that it should be publicly 
Saying farewell, 1 could not refrain | approved ; for, after all, the world is a tolerably 


read Mr. Ruskin’s books ?” 


met him first at Oxford, twelve ” 
ears ago. 
efore } 


I am a great admirer of your | just what causes people to applaud so vigor- 


—went absolutely without some applause? If 
you are a person of discernment in musical 
matters, you have doubtless often wished that 
the ill-timed “ claquers ” were having their places 
prepared for them in the roasting-ovens:. of 
Hades ; for their applause has, I feel quite sure, 
frequently compelled you to listen a second time 
to a singer who had omitted to borrow a voice 
for the occasion, to a pianist who should have 
been breaking metal, or to a fiddler who would 
have done better with a handsaw and a block 
of wood. Good old John Ella, the founder of 
the Musical Union, was sorely puzzled by the 
action of these same cranks who insist on 
applauding everything and everybody. “John 
Bull,” says he, “with all his boasted liberty, is 
the veriest slave in respect of the manners and 
customs of ordinary life. In sacred and secular 
works, familiar to the public, certain favourite 
pieces are stereotyped encores, quite irrespective 
of the style in which they are occasionally 
given. This I have witnessed on occasions 
when the music has been wretchedly sung.” 
Alas! John, we have all witnessed, and are 
daily witnessing, the same thing. 

Now, it would be very interesting to know 


ously and so injudiciously. As an American 
contemporary pojnts out, the undeniable fact 


from a desire to do justice, and will do it at the 
right time. hs 
But this is only one side of the question. The 


forcibly in some directions than in others, The 
nuisance is felt, perhaps, -least at a ballad con- 
cert, where detached pieces are given ; but: even 
here it has, at any rate, the bad result of unduly 
prolonging a programme which is in most cases 
already far too long. To repeat a movement 
of a symphony or a sonata is, on the other 
hand, much less excusable than to repeat a 
song. Here there is no reverence whatever. for 
the composer's intentions. A symphony or a 
sonata is an organism of which the single move- 
ments are the components ; and itis necessary 
that these components should have certain pro- 
portions, not only of depth and import, but 
also of size. These proportions are carefully 
balanced by the composer, and:the harmonious 
impression resulting therefrom is naturally dis- 
turbed if one of the movements is. repeated, 
and: therefore receives: the length and impor- 
tance of two. You might just as reasonably 
ask a sculptor to model a statue with three 
hands. because you greatly admire the hands, 
as ask a conductor to upset the proportions of 
a composer's creation, 

It is, however, in the opera that the) encore 
nuisance becomes most artistically intolerable. 
It is not so. long: ago that—somewhere in Italy 
—~a whole; music. drama, occupying an hour in 
performance, was gone through a second time 
in answer to the demands of the audience, On 
artistic grounds, at any rate, there could be no 
objection to this plan. But to ask a singer to 
die twice over, or two lovers to repeat the 
agonies, of parting, or the bliss of reconciliation, 
implies an indifference to the continuity of the 
dramatic. action which, but for one’s frequent 
experience, it would be difficult to credit, Yet 
this kind of thing has become almost a tradition 
in certain operas. What Manrico with a toler- 
able voice has ever got off with a single effort 
in the “ Miserere” scene in Zrovatore, or what 
Leonora has escaped a renewal of her passionate 
exclamations if she were pretty and vocally 
passable? When Patti appears in Don Gio- 
vanné it. is as certain that “ Batti, batti” will be 
repeated, as that the sun will rise to-morrow ; 
and there.are other instances of the kind that 
readers can supply for themselves. Some years 
ago, at a performance of Zuca in St. Peters- 
burg, Mdlle. Gerster was so rapturously ap- 
plauded that she had to sing the whole of the 
mad scene over again! There is no dramatic 





illusion left when such tomfoolery is indulged 


absurdity of the encore applies, of course, more . 
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in: the people on the stage are simply marion- 
ettes, instead of what they ought to be—free 
agents. Just fancy the effect of an actor re- 
peating “ To be, or not to be,” at a representa- 
tion of //am/et! Yet there is no difference | 
whatever between doing that and repeating an | fal See, nl 
operatic scene. Lal, 

But the encore is more than an absurdity ; it | HERE cannot be a doubt of it : for some 
involves a fraud on the part of the public. If, time I have treated Mr. August Manns 
you buy a bun from the pastry-cook, you don’t | most shamefully in my monthly article ; 
go and ask him to give you a second bun for and I am determined to continue no 
nothing, because you have enjoyed the first. | longer a course which isan insult to my own 
You never think of encoring your butcher, your | artistic sense. The truth is, reader, that Mr. 
greengrocer, your fishmonger into giving you Manns is'to~me what the sum is to you :-1 
double value for your money. Why, then, in grumble if he isnot in evidence, but have no 
music should you adopt a principle which ob- | particular praise if he is. When such meteors 
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tains nowhere else in this blessed world? Why, 
for example, should you ask the singer to oblige 
you with “The Jolly Young Waterman,” when 
you have paid to hear only “The Vicar of 
Bray”? For that is what the whole thing 
amounts to—simply asking that for which you 
have given no pecuniary equivalent. You have 
put down your coin to hear Sims Reeves sing 
“ My Pretty Jane.” When you encore him you 
know it is not. that you “may hear “ My Pretty 
Jane” again (and you have no right to even 
that), but because you want to hear “Tom 
Bowling.” Madame Patti is billed to give you 
“Home, sweet Home,” but you want her to 
sing “ The Last Rose of Summer” as well, and 
so you apply your stick to the floor and shout 
yourself hoarse with the cry of “Encore”! It 
is a pitiably stupid business altogether, cal- 
culated to make any intelligent savage who may 
turn up in St. James’ Hall go back to his. wig- 
wam and his feathers with increased regard for 
his race. Mr. Rivitre did an excellent . thing 
when he announced in his programmes that “In 
no case will a second piece be substituted, but 
simply a repetition of the last verse or the last 
movement.” But that was too mild. The notice 
should have been—and there should be a like 
notice in overy programme: “ Encores will not 
be allowed under any circumstances whatever.” 
And if upon trial it ds found that even this is 
insufficient, let us call in the police and give the 
offenders the chance of encoring six months 
“ hard.” 

Of course I do not forget that in many cases 
the artists are themselves to blame for the 
encore nuisance. Heine says that of air and 
praise you can never have too much ; and an 
artist feeding upon applause rather than upon 
art will certainly agree. “ Well roared, lion ; 
well run, Thisbe,” is as sweet to some musical 
ears as it was to the ears of Bottom the weaver, 
and Flute the bellows-mender. But the singer by 
his readiness to repeat his task is only cheapen- 
ing his own labour ; and it must be indeed a 
sorry vanity which leads him to give double the 
amount of service for which he is paid, for the 


as Siegfried Wagner, who we are not quite sure 
| will ever return again, or such brilliant comets 
|as Mottl, who we are sure will return, though 
|we don’t know when,— when such heavénly 
bodies, I say, enter our sphere, we give them 
columns and pages of praise and blame, and 
that fixed star, Mr. Manns, who shines with a 
pure and constant light at Sydenham, gets no 
word of recognition, or is shunted to the end 
of our articles. However, this is away from the 
proper subject, which is, first, the concert of 
November 17. The programme was :— 

1, Concert-Overture, ‘*In Praise of ‘ 
W. Wallace. 


Scottish Poesie” 
2. Air from the 12th Concerto‘Grosso 
Bourrée from the 5th Oboe 
Concerto aba pon “se Handel. 


3» Concerto for Violin and Orchestra  Afosskowske. 
4. Recit. and Aria, ‘‘O Bien-aimé” 
(Alarie-Magdeleine) ... obs Massenet. 
5. Symphony No. 2,inC .., tee Schumann. 
6. Solo for violin—Elégie et Rondo E. Sauret. 
7. Song, ‘‘ Airlie Bay” ... we Hope Temple. 
8. Academic Festival Overture in C Brahms. 


You must blame the Railway Company for the 
fact that I have no remarks to offer about Mr. 
Wallace’s overture. I am anxious to know 
how some of my brethren who were in the same 
boat, or rather train, as myself, managed to 
form the opinions which they subsequently 
delivered so confidently ; for I believe I could 
do the thing fairly well myself if once I had 
the trick of it. However, on this occasion I 
had not the trick, and must therefore pass on 
to the next item. The air, a sublime thing, one 
of Handel’s very best, was played as it deserved 
by Mr. Manns; the one little fault I have to 
find being the over-enthusiasm of some of the 
’cellos and basses, The fact is that our orches- 
tral players are so accustomed to hammer away 
at the Handelian bass, without thinking, any 
more than Sir Joseph Barnby or Mr. Cum- 
mings do, of expression, that Mr. Manns found 
it very hard work indeed to hold them in their 
places under the treble melody when. that 
melody swayed a little, as it ought, in point of 
time. In the Bourrée this of course was not 





mere pleasure of gratifying an idle whim, or for 
the sake of hearing his own sweet voice again ! 
The human mind is not usually built that way ; | 


: | 
but some people, I remember, have no minds | 
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By far the most interesting Chamber Concert 
heard for some time in London was that given | 
by Mr. Gompertz’s quartet on Wednesday | 
evening, December 12th, in the Salle Erard. | 
The programme included the new quartet of | 
Smetana, just previously heard at the Pops, and 
the great posthumous quartet in A minor of 
Beethoven. The latter was given with unique 
nobility of expression. Miss Fillunger sang with 
gratifying warmth of expression’ in songs by 
Schubert and Schumann. Indeed, her work was 
much too welldone to be appreciated by the 





audience. 


felt, and the rendering justifies the epithet per- 
fect. Mr. Sauret has been discussed in these 
columns before, and he is long past the age 
when men perceptibly advance in their art. 
His playing is correct, tame, colourless—in a 
word, academic; his execution is not above 
the average ; his tone is without sweetness or 
character. This piece of Moszkowski’s suited 
him, for it is mediocre ; and of course he gave 
us a mediocre version of it. It is a pity these 
Russians write so much ; for if they wrote less, 
the chances are very much in favour of what 
they wrote being better. There is absolutely 
not a new phrase in this concerto. One can 
see that the composer felt the charm of much 
that he set down, that he had in his mind the 
production of a certain atmosphere ;_ but neither 
atmosphere nor themes are new: all are bor- 
rowed, a bit. here and a bit there, and all 


| are-common-placed, platitudinized, in the bor- 


ew eee 


Janvany, } 


rowing, until in the end the work bec 
speakably wearisome. “' Migs Esther Pallise 
was delightful in her song’ from Mass and 
I may say at once that-she afterwards ‘effaced 
the good impression: sht’had made upon me 

introducing a disgracefully tawdry ballad 

Hope Temple. | 'T‘ trust’ its exceedingly coo] 
reception will teach hera lesson. Of the per. 
formance of the Schumann symphony it i 
impossible to speak in too glowing phrases, The 
symphony in C is by far the most satisfactory 
of the four, and Mr. Manns interpreted it 
nobly, magnificently, impressively. How much 
of the total effect was due to Manns, how much 
Schumann, is a question I should prefer to de. 
cide after hearing the work played by Richter 
or Mottl. For the rest a thoroughly satisfactory 
rendering of the Brahms’ overture—not a had 
work for: Brahms—concluded an equally satis. 
factory concert. ' 


— 








The programme of the concert of November 
24 was devised so as to serve in memory of 
Rubinstein, who died on the 20th. Here 
it is :— 





gn Memory of ‘Anton Rubinstein, 
who died ov. 20, 1894, 


1. Overture to the Russian Opera, 
‘Dimitri Donskoi” .., vo Rubinstein, 
2. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
No. 4, in D minor (Op. 70)... Rubinstein, 
6. Songs eee) eee we -. Rubinstein, 
(a) ‘* Der Asra.” 
(6) “Es blinkt der Thau.” 
5. Solos for Pianofoyte +s ws Rubinstein: 
(a) Romance in E flat. 
(4) Valse Caprice. 











3. New song, ‘* The Dawn of Life” Ei/en Wright. 
4. Symphony No. 3, in E fiat, 

‘*Eroica” . see wae ass Beethoven. 
7. Vorspiel to “ Die Meistersinger ” Wagner. 


I may as well say frankly that for my own poor 
part I should have infinitely preferred one of 
the masterpieces of choral music—say Mozart's 
requiem—as an In Memoriam ; but perhaps that 
was impossible at the short notice. I shall pass 
over the Rubinstein selection, merely remark- 
ing that Miss Adelina de Lara deserves great 
credit for coming forward to play the Concerto. 
The “new” song by Ellen Wright, an evident 
skit on “The Lost Chord” and manufactures 
of that type, was out of place in a serious pro- 
gramme. The humour of the music shines out 
all the more brilliantly by contrast with the 
words, which contain gruesome references to 
the habits of corpses, such as :— 
’ Full many a little Christian child, 
Woman, and man lies there ; 
And we pass by them every time 
When we go in to prayer. 
They cannot hear our footsteps come, 
They do not see us pass, 
They cannot feel the bright warm sun 
That shines upon, the grass. 
They do not hear when the great, great bell 
Is ringing overhead; 
ey cannot rise and come to church 
With us, for they ‘are dead. 


But it was worth going to the Palace, if only to 
hear the Eroica Symphony. In some qualities 
Mr. Manns may fall short of Richter and Mottl. 
He may not possess the genial breadth, the 
artistic penetration of the first, the enormous 
fire and power of the second ; but there are 
some things he. can do better than either. The 
Schumann Symphony is one of those things— 
indeed, I am disposed to say that Mr. Manns 
is the only conductor who can make Schumana 
live in his orchestral music; the Eroica is 
another, To. describe the performance We 





be idle : I will only refer to such master-strokes 
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- interesting, and dependable musical'critic. Miss 
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ilight effect of the pianissimo tremolo 
sara “ea return of the second subject, the 
tremendous organ-fugue effect in the Funeral 
March, the wondrous excitement and ferment 
which was put into the Scherzo, and the breadth 
and tenderness of the end. of the finale. It was 
ance such as is heard once or twice 


form: 
spe d 1 am grateful to Mr. Manns 


in a lifetime, an 


for it. j 
There were other attractions for me on 


December 1, but the Saturday following found 
me in my accustomed place in the curious old 
gallery where the critics are packed ; and this— 
t, ‘La Reinede France” Haydu. 


symphony in B fla 
— Wagner. 


Siegmund’s Love Song, “ Die Walkiire ” 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. No. 5, 
in E flat ooo Beethoven, 
Idyll for Orchestra, ‘*A Summer Day 
Dream ” Stewart Macpherson. 
( “ Tie Lotosblume ” 
Songs < ** Schlummerlied ” 
| “ Jagdlied " 
Solos for Pianoforte— 


Robert Franz. 


Minuetto from Suite Op. 72 oe Raff. 
Réve angelique (Op. 10, No. 22) Rubinstein. 
Valse in E major (Op. 34) Moszkowski. 
Overture... “Sappho” (Op. 44) ... Goldmark. 


_was the programme given us. The dainty 
Haydn symphony rather suffered—just as a 
Schumann symphony gains—by Mr. Manns’ 
energy ; but perhaps the fault of over-weight 
was compensated for by the crispness and clean- 
ness of the playing. Mr. Ben Davies, if hardly 
sufficiently dramatic, was, at any rate, agreeable 
inthe Walkiire Love Song ; and his special lyric 
gift had full swing in the songs of Robert Franz. 
If! were Mr. Davies, I wouldn’t sing Wagner : 
it doesn’t suit him. On the other hand, so per- 
fect ishe in lyrics, that, if you didn’t know the 
music, you might almost think he was impro- 
vising. That freedom in bonds‘is the mark of 
the true artist ; and Mr. Davies is a true, nay, 
in some respects, a great artist, though he gets 
on no better with the “ big ” music than I would 
if | attempled an epic, while it will be univer- 
sally admitted that I am an entirely satisfactory, 


Clothilde Kleeberg’s rendering of the Concerto 
was fresh, spontaneous, full of grip, and at times 


scarcely delved to the bottom of Beethoven yet. 


She was entirely charming in the smaller pieces | ‘‘ Die Feat Overture sae Heat ot seb ” 
she afterwards gave us, and one did not feel the | Narrative, ‘‘ Lohengrin eats OF ” 
‘“* Mazeppa” + Lisat. 


intellectual shortcomings. Mr. Macpherson's 
Idyll is pretty, dreamy, and contains at least 
one delightful passage. He conducted it him- 
self, and was re-called by the audience. Mr. 
Manns must really excuse my leaving before 
the last number. I really cannot stand that 
sham musie of Goldmark : it is empty as Saint- 
Saéns, and noisier and more pretentious. Christ- 
mas Day, as some of my readers may remember, 
occurs on the twenty-fifth of the month in which 
1am writing, and necessitates our going to press 
to early for me to notice the last concert of the 


Morr. CONCERTS. $ 
Here is the programme of the first of these 
concerts :— 
“Leonora” Overture eee 
Venusberg Music (‘‘ Tannhauser ”) 
Gwendoline” Introduction 


Wagner, | © 


Festival March... Pm alin aM 
Walkiirenritt re eg 
Closing scene from Rheingold ” 

* ~» 4, “Gotterdammerung ” ” 


that 








emotion that run through: Mottl’s nerves when 


alike in kind to those that Wagner felt when he 


William Ludwig, Edwin Wareham, and Arthur 


fried-Wagner concert. 


series— 


almost aromatic in its quality ; though she has | ‘‘ Carnaval Romain ” Overture ... 
Love Song from ‘‘ Walkiire” 


“ The Meistersingers” Overture 

Selection from ‘‘ Parsifal ” ik P 
—had three numbers which can hardly be called 
objectionable, nor uninteresting, though they 
have no great artistic significance : 1 mean the 
Berlioz and Liszt pieces, and. Wagner’s boyish 
overture to Le Feen, It.is a curious fact that, 
as soon as a man becomes very famous, people 
form themselves into societies chiefly for the 
purpose, it would seem, of searching out his 
wild oats. They wander on the: paths he trod, 
season, {and in the fields where he once lingered, and 


great shout, and come forward. with samples 
of the crop. 
Beethoven. | *udely pulled into: the light of day, and public 


* and gallop to fairyland, or elsewhere, as well. 
Pitted Of course Mottl does not handle Berlioz satis- 
aa one atrociously vulgar number— | factorily,—how can that jolly, healthy, sane 

¢stival March ; one uninteresting number | German be in any sort of sympathy with the 
~Chabrier’s Introduction ; and the rest were all| sardonic, morbid, half-cracked Frenchman ?— 
could be wished. Of course. it is now ap-| but I more and more doubt whether Berlioz is 
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at all ; not because he:is smaller or greater, but | all that is -abhorrent »in, music. The ‘tenor 
because he is entirely different!) He sets out to | singer'was Mr. Bitreakoven, from Bayreuth. Un- 


do a different thing. To Manns, and even more 


fortunately, whatever this gentleman may have in 


to Richter, music is a religion; they study| Bayreuth, he has, in England, no voice. Whe- 


scores of the master in a spirit of humility, until 
the meaning flashes on their vacant minds, 
and then they endeavour to make that mean- 
ing apparent. to their listeners; Mott! never 
brings the vacant mind to the séores : he looks 
at them solely with a view to discovering what 


ther our climate ruined it, or whether it is some- 


his portmanteau with tooth-brush and powder, 
I cannot say ; but there ig the solemn truth, 
here’ he ha$.no voice, What he showed us at 
Queen’s Hall.was a bark—hot a’harsh, strident 





material they afford for the display of bis/ bark, bata dull, choky bark, like that of a dog 


individual feelings and prejudices. As: his ‘per- 
sonality is a great one, superbly energetic and 
vividly coloured, he produces great: effects, but 
not interpretations. The Leonora overture; for 
example, was gorgeous, but it was not Beet- 
hoven. It certainly included much -of Beet- 
hoven—his energy, his passion; his drama (this 
is used as. a-coined word, the meaning of which 
will be apparent) ; but it omitted Beethoven’s 
majesty, and, above all, his tenderness.. The 
voluptuous Venusberg music was given with a 
whole heart, and likewise the Walkiirenritt ; 
for the truth is, Mottl is seriously like Wagner 
in many of his mental characteristics ; and when 
he means only to express himself, he produces 
exactly the same effect as if he were studiously 
interpreting Wagner. Wagner wrote somewhere. 
that when he saw Liszt conducting his (Wag- 
ner’s) music, he recognised his second self: 
what he felt in composing the music, Liszt felt 
in’ conducting. And»had ‘he been present at 
Queen’s: Hall on November 20, he might well 
have said the same of Mottl. The thrills of 


he conducts, not Wagner’s, but-any music, are 
composed. The Rheingold finale rather missed 
fire in one or two places, partly owing to Mottl’s 
virtuous determination not to drown the singers 
—Miss Agnes Janson, Miss Evangeline Flo- 
rence, and Madame Minna Fischer, and Messrs. 


Barlow. In the Gotterddmmerung scene Miss 
Marie Brema repeated her triumph of the Sieg- 


The programme ofthe last concert of the 


Berlioz. 
Wagner. 


Wagner. 


hould they chance on a discovery, they raise a 


Now that Die Feen has. been 


with .a rat half swallowed when it sees another. 
Mr. Birrenkoven also-singsin the true Bayreuth 
style—that is, he tries to make his bark barkier ; 
and you are ndw. in a position to judge of the 
effect he made in: the ever-fresh, ever-fragrant 
Love Song, and in Lohengrin’s “yarn” from Lo- 
Aéngrin. 1 must own that he did better in the 
Good Friday scene from Parsifai, and if he had 
not been contrasted with Mr. Plunket Greene’s 
beauty of tone and genuine singing and phrasing, 
he would have been altogether endurable. As 
it was, he did not utterly spoil that lovely scene, 
which, after his previous exhibitions, was some- 
thing to-be thankful for. The Parsifal Prelude 
was divinely played by Mottl ;: indeed, I count 
that the great achievement of the evening. 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
Of these concerts I have little to say. On 
November 29, Humperdinck’s prelude to Hause/ 
and Gretel was repeated “by desire” of some 
tiresome. person; and Mr. Popper played a 
Suite. for Violoncello, with orchestral accom- 
painment, concerning which our verdict is 
silence. .Miss Agnes. Janson sang songs by 
Berlioz and Henschel; but decidedly the best 
feature of the evening was the rendering of 
Schubert’s unfinished symphony. I have so often 
to protest against Mr. Henschel’s erroneous 
conviction that he can conduct, that it is a 
pleasure to own that he can do something well. 
THE Pops. 
Ihave erred in attending the’Pops all too in- 
frequently of late, and promise amendment for 
next month. On November 26, a quartet in F, 
by Mozart, was neatly given by Lady Hallé and 
Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and Whitehouse. Miss 
Florence Christie, a student of the London 
Academy of Music, sang with considerable 
charm in Brahms’ “ Mainacht” and two English 
songs. Her voice is pure and singularly sym- 
pathetic in its lower register, and I have no 
hesitation in predicting a future for this lady. 
A Brahms sonata for violin and piano was given 
by Lady Hallé and. Madame Haas. The work 
is one. of the ;composer’s inspirations, and it 
seemed to inspire the executants, for their play- 
ing had a.distinct poetical value that is not 
often in evidence at these concerts. .For the 
rest, Madame Haas was inoffensive in Liszt’s 
burlesque of Bach’s great organ-fugue in A 
minor; and she, together with Mr. White- 
house, played as “a_ going-out voluntary” a 
Polonaise of Chopin for piano and ’cello. 
SAUER. 
I have listened with the greatest attention to 
the piano playing of Herr Sauer at the whole of 
his recitals, and must record that he has not 
sustained me in the opinion I first formed. His 





uriosity is gratified, I trust they will quickly | technique is wonderful : no man or woman living 


Chabrier, | be allowed to fly home to fairyland. I wish| can play more notes to the minute than he can ; 
 Wilhelmj.|the Carnaval Romain overture would mount 
Wagner.|on the horse to which Mazeppa was tied, 


but they are weak : his rapid scales and arpeg- 


gios are ,not sufficiently audible against heavy 
bass chords ; therefore such virtuoso-displays as 


Liszt’s derangement of the Zaanhduser overture 


are ineffective under his fingers. 1 cannot call 
him a piano-athlete or virtuoso; nor, on the 
other hand, is his interpretative gift sufficiently 
high for us to call hima great artist ; but he 


parent that Mott! cannot, or will not, play Beet-| worth handling at all. The symphonic poem, | is brilliant, facile, and goes through his recitals 
Mazeppa,” is awful—merely to call it ugly is| with refreshing buoyancy, and fully deserves the 





‘n—that is, interpret him. ‘The truth is, | “ 


ott! cannot be classed with Richter or Manns | to be absurdly lenient ; it is the quintessence of 








vogue he has achieved. 


thing he keeps loose, and forgot to pack in- 


a en meter secarenerrns simran, eapicler saan ones 
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‘ Magisitte of Music, 


Dramatis 


Dr. Morton, Pianist. 
Miss SEATON, Soprano. 
Miss TREVOR, Contralto. 


R. MORTON.—A jolly Christmas to 
you all, and a happy new year—when 
it comes. I don’t like new years my- 
self, but I suppose you younger folks 

do. Like Charles Lamb, { am naturally shy of 
novelties—new books, new faces, new years, 
and perhaps I might add new music. And 
we have so much new music! What becomes 
- of it all I can no more tell than I can tell what 
becomes of all the donkeys who never die. 
Ah! that reminds me: curious how one thing 
suggests another! You remember we had 
something to say about Mr. Arthur Berridge at 
our last meeting. Well, it is Arthur’s turn 
now, Listen to him as he writes to “the con- 
ductor of the musicians in council ”—that’s me, 
I fancy : “ Dear Sir,—In my teens I remember 
a clever old man who thought it smart to ask 
me which I would select to be—a bigger fool 
than I looked, or to look a bigger fool than | 
was. Of course I was an ass anyhow. And I 
have grown since then. I don’t mind you say- 
ing my music is #of rubbish ; I know it; yet I 
look at such a remark and think it a compli- 
ment from you. But you need not add to my 
afflictions by calling my cantata out of its name. 
I’ve written nothing about the Confession of St. 
Paul. Please sling the ink-pot at the printer’s 
boy who makes this typographical error, which 
makes me look an ass. Sorry he’s not near at 
this present moment; I’d shoot him.” Thus 
does the humble moke point the moral and 
adorn the tale of Mr. Arthur Berridge. But 
surely Arthur does not mean that he would 
shoot the long-eared one who has thus served 
him? 

Miss TREVOR.—That would be cruel. Be- 
sides, I am sure that Mr. Berridge, knowing 
his Bible so well, would never forget the injunc- 
tion, “ Let brotherly love continue.” No; he 
means the printer’s devil, who, thinking no 
doubt of the apostle’s “thorn in the flesh,” gave 
him a “ confession ” instead of a “conversion.” 

Dr. Morton, — Come! you mustn’t be so 
flippant. Your jests may lead to a further auto- 
biography of the donkey, and I am a long way 
short of the patience of Sterne, who declared 
that with an ass he could “ commune for ever.” 


Like draws to like, of course ; but the music} Messrs. Novello’s “Original Compositions for There is not very much original music 
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Mrs. Morton, Violinist. 
Mr. GABRIEL GEDACHT, Organist. 
Mr. BAYNE, Baritone. 


Mr. GABRIEL GEDACHT.—Well, this month 
I have some good things from Mr. Edwin Ash- 
down, who evidently does not believe in the 
oblong form for his organ music. There is one 
thing he does believe in, and that thing has 
given me fits. He evidently wants to make a 
distinction between the slur and the tie, and so 
he indicates the latter by a great black smudgy- 
looking stroke, as thick as the mourning lines 
which sentimental editors put round their obitu- 
ary notices. No, no, Mr. Ashdown ; this won’t 
do. The idea is horrible; it is an offence to 
the eye and a positive invitation to nightmare 
without the aid of Melton Mowbray pies. But 
to our muttons. Dr. Lott’s series of arrange- 
ments have got as far as No. 35. Among the | 
new numbers I am glad to see an arrangement | 


Sa aes Sia ee 





of that beautiful little “ Liebeslied” ¢¢ude of 
Henselt’s in B flat. Dr. Lott should not give | 
us its companion in the same key. Nowadays | 
I don’t believe that any but the old schoolmen | 
fall down before Ruick and Hesse, but those | 
who still do will probably find a use for their’ 
variations of “ God save the Queen.” Dr. Lott | 
has done excellently with Lee’s sacred song, | 
“He wipes the tear from every eye.” Mr. | 
George Calkin is one of our most melodious | 
writers for the organ, and there is some charm- | 
ing work in his new set of six pieces. Mr. | 
Ashdown seems to be fond of running in sixes. | 
I am not a lover of Mr. /Hamilton Clarke’s | 
organ music, and I am not impressed by any of | 
the half-dozen pieces of his before me. The, 
harmonic framework is all right, but there is a | 
provoking lack of genuine’ melody. If Mr. | 
Clarke had taken his compgsitions to Handel, | 
he would have thrown them ‘out at the window | 
to get more air. Dr. Lott has arranged six. 
pieces by Michael Watson with his usual skill. | 
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getting on “as well " aa be exhale 
n be ex ” wi 

two flats, when suddenly he jerks in six vice 

five sharps! What he can do when he ~ 


quiet and contents himself with one sj 

may be seen in his “Lullaby” in E ‘meta 
216), which is really worth playing. Nos, oy 
222 are taken up by Mr. King Hall, who under. 
stands the harmonium better than the 
for which he writes with much distinction, On 
the whole there is nothing very striking about 
the new organ music—except its quantity, One 
or two things maybe used as voluntaties but 
for recitals we shall still depend on the old 
things. The English Giulmant is yet undis. 
covered. 

MR. BayNE.—And he is not likely to be dis- 
covered either. The English organ composer 
has a foolish notion that to be heavy and leamed 
is to be “musicianly,” whereas it is Only to be 
dull. ' 

DR. MORTON.—Yes, yes, but let us get on; 
we are having too many “asides.” In piano 
music I have nothing of special note beyond 
half a dozen pieces by Rubinstein, published 
with the title of “ Souvenir de Dresde” (Novello), 
While all the obituary writers have been telling 
us that Rubinstein was no composer, here is 
Rubinstein emphatically proclaiming. that—in 
certain forms at least—he was a very good 
composer indeed. And both Rubinstein and 
the obituary compilers are right. The eminent 
virtuoso wrote many things of real musical 
worth ; he wrote other things that are prolix 
and banal to a degree. His smaller piano 
pieces are often gems. The melody in F made 
his name famous in the world of the Philistine, 
and his studies and preludes are a lasting con- 
tribution to piano technique. But Rubinstein 
had not the infinite patience about little things 
that is absolutely necessary for the immortals. 
He was impatient of detail; the force of his 
conception so possessed him, so carried him 
away, that he was in mortal suffering until’ he 
transferred the idea to paper. And, alas! that 
idea was very often not worth the pitiful pangs 


of such a parturition. If, like Flaybert, he had . 


spent forty years over four masterpieces, then 
he would have left the world a_ legacy that 
could never be too highly estimated. These 
six compositions represent a form in which 
Rubinstein was at his best. They are melodi- 
ous for the most part, and they all are wrought 
out with that musicianly skill which Rubinsteia 
showed in most of his smaller compositions. 
Fugues are dry, we know (so is champagne), 
but I have seldom met with anything more 
deadly dull and cacophonous in the fugue way 
than Mr. W. Platt’s “A Bronté book of Music” 
(Weekes). The sisters Bronté were a trio~ 
Charlotte, Anne, and Emily. Well, Mr. Platt 
gives them a fugue each, the “themes” being 
founded on their initial letters. The idea's 
wild, and the music is wilder than the original 
Mrs. Rochester in “ Jane Eyre.” Mr. Platts 
book also contains a Funeral March and a 
Dirge, both inscribed “ For children of genius. 
Not being a child of genius, I am languidly ur 
appreciative. The Dirge is further charac 


A Melody in G and a Fanfare in G are my as “blending sorrow and praise.” Alas! for 
fancy ; but you can’t get the right organ quality | the critic it is all sorrow and no praise with this 
out of Michael Watson. Among Mr. Ashdown’s | curious collection. Messrs. Weeks also 
| miscellaneous pieces I would direct special at-| out a Gavotte and a “Pas de Quatre ” by Mrs. 
tention to an Andante in A flat by J. P. Mills.| Charles Marshall, and the St. Cecilia Valses 
'This is cast in the form of an air with varia- Duet by T. K. Barte. Mr. Stewart Macpher- 
‘tions, and is one of the best things of its kind I. son’s Orchestral Ballad in A minor is now made 
have seen for some time. But the consecutive available as piano solo and duet, in both cases 


octaves in bar 11 of page 2 should be removed. arranged by the composer himself ne 





publishers’ asses are enough for me in the way | the Organ,” like the poet’s brook, go on for ever. | clarinet, but ‘Messrs. Rudall, Carte and Co. are 


of “communings.” And now let us “hustle,”| In Nos. 216, 218, and 224 we have more of Mr. | doing their best to supply th 
as Brother Jonathan would say. Please tell us| Hamilton Clarke, whose inspiration runs madly their Clarinet Players Journal. 


about your organ music, Mr. Gedacht. 
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about the keys as usual. In one piece he is/ Barearolle in G minor by Cecile Hartog, 
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aaah «very expressive piece for the pers 
An Andante and Polacca by W. G. 
= , ludes by F. B. Cooke, are 

Bentley and two pre se ‘aba. heed 

as worthy of attention. And now Mrs. Mo 
ton will tell us about her new violin music. 

We must leave over the songs until our next 

mies, MORTON.—YeS, if fiddlers don’t want 
new violins they want new violin music, and in 
this way they are tolerably well provided for. I 
have here a set of six pieces for the instrument 
by J. D. Davis (Novello). You may guess their 
character from the titles—Serenade, Legend, 
Barcarolle, Romance, Mazourka, Polonaise. 
They are not very difficult and they are dis- 
tinctly melodious. Mr. Alfred Moffat has made 
twelve transcriptions for two violins.and piano 
(Novello). The pieces are mostly by the great 
masters, and the arrangements are excellently 
done. Frcm Messrs. Weekes I have a charm- 
ing “ Reverie” by A. S. E. Rae, and a tuneful 
Andante by Marie M. Ames. By some mis- 
chance, I suppose, there has got into my 
budget a piece called “ Rain and Sunshine,” 
for banjo, with piano accompaniment by Alfred 
W. Francis (Alphonse Cary). All that I know 
about the banjo is that it has a long neck and a 
body like a drumhead, and that it has some 
affinity with niggers and burnt cork. The genial 
Elia speaks somewhere of books that are no 
books ; the banjo ought to have a similar clas- 
sification among musical instruments. 

Mr. BAYNE.—As usual I am hopeless about 
getting detailed notice of Messrs. Novello’s 
numerous publications in the-way of new an- 
thems, part songs, school music, cantatas, and 
what not, which you have given me to look 
over. I do not believe that even the Musical 
Times itself can keep pace with its proprietors, 
and how should a poor non-publisher’s journal 
like the MAGAZINE OF MusIC succeed in the 
race? But I know that the choitmasters all 
look out for Novello’s new anthenis and service 
music ; the choral society conductors see to the 
oratorios, cantatas, and part songs; and the 
music-teachers in the schools are aware by this 
time that they cannot do better than keep an 
eye on Berners Street. 

Dr. MORTON.— Well, this is all we shall have 
time for to-night. Beware of the digestive 
dangers peculiar to the season, and come back 
next year with youth renewed like the eagle’s. 


ORe loight of 
©fRer ays. 


By M. Moorsom. 
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The loight of other dyes has tyded, 
A-and all i-its glori-ies parsed.” 

T was a thin, throaty, untaught treble, 
scarcely agreeable in quality, even had it 
lacked the atrocious London twang, and 
rendered still more intolerable bg astruggle 
against hoarseness, and by the vile scraping of 
a cracked violin which accompanied it. Yet 
the voice kept in tune, and there was in it an 
tamestness of expression, a sort of vibration of 
Intense feeling which was rare and out of all 
Proportion to the evidently childish singer’s 

technical powers. 

The Dean of Rexbury, whom the first notes 
ad disturbed from a sermon he was writing, 
Poving by this peculiar tone. He tried to 
: * his ears, saying to himself that the street 
se ¢ was a hideous nuisance in these London 

Sings, and ought to be peremptorily stopped. 


Nevertheless, as the old ballad went on, he was 
compelled to listen, and, cultivated music-lover 
| though he was, familiar with every detail of the 
most approved vocal methods, he found himself 
actually spellbound by this itinerant whine. 

Drawing aside the curtain, he perceived by 
the gaslight two slender young ‘figures, and he 
_did what to many people would have seemed an 
| extraordinary proceeding, but which, to him, 
accustomed to follow up talent whenever he 
found it, was as natural as possible—he ‘went 
out to the two vagrants, and invited them to 
come in for a little rest, warmth, and food. 

Too much stupefied by surprise for thanks, the 
boy and girl silently followed, looking, in their 
ragged, mud-stained garments, rather incongru- 
ous figures in the comfortably furnished room. 
Strong hot coffee and delicious bread-and-butter 
were brought them, and hunger, gaining a quick 
victory over. shyness, their host studied their 
appearance and talked to them whilst they ate. . 

The girl’s complexion was so roughened by 
exposure that at first sight her only beauty 
seemed to be her exquisitely blue Irish eyes, 
and a tumbled mane of splendid dark hair. But 
the face was well shaped, with a refined mouth, 
in the pathetic lines of which might be traced 
the same capacity of feeling that inspired her 
voice ; there were indications also of the pride 
and passion and wayward moods so often found 
in Irish character, and a faint suspicion of Cork 
brogue. mingled quaintly. with the London 
twang. 

She had easy manners and fluent, if rather 
rough, speech, and answered Dr, Elstree’s in- 
quiries readily. Her name was Nora O’Brien, 
her parents were dead, and the woman of the 
house where they had lodged, a “ good old sort,” 
had: kept her out of the workhouse. But she 
couldn’t stay quite for nothing now she was 
nearly fifteen, so she went out singing of even- 
ings. Evenings it had to be, because of the 
dratted Board-school. She wasn’t much of a 
scholar, and couldn’t pass all them bloomin’ 
standards. 

Having gleaned this, the Dean turned to the 
boy. “And do you play the violin for your 
sister ?.” 

“* She’s not my sister.” 

“Lor bless yer, no!” Nora impetuously 
broke in. ‘I plays myself. ’E don’t know a 
note ; ’e goes for to look arter me. There was 
once I’d made more nor common, an’ two chaps 
set on me to take it, but Taffy chanced to be 
by, an’ he went for ’em an’ paid ’em out with his 
fistesses—ah ! to be sure yer did, then,” in 
answer to a deprecatory glance from the hero 
of the exploit. “An’ now ’e don’t let me go not 
’arf an hour alone.” ‘ 

“And what is your own work, my boy? Are 
you at any trade?” 

“Well, sir, I haven’t-done much as yet.” 
Taffy’s accent was many degrees superior to 
that of the girl, “1 know what I want—it’s 
engineering.” 

- “Engineering ?” 

“Yes; building of bridges and tunnels, and 
all them wonderful things.” The lad’s plain, 
quiet face was lit up with sudden enthusiasm. 
“My brother, sir, he’s got the same turn, and a 
gentleman has started him under some great 
firm in Scotland. And Lew, that’s my brother 
—he’s Lewis, and I’m Kelvin Lloyd ; they call 
me Taffy for fun like, ’cos I’m Welsh—he seems 
to have pleased ’em, for he’s written to say he 
could get me in as well; but, you see, I can’t 
leave London.” 

“You can’t? but why ?” 





| that slip just because of—of taking care of your 
little friend ?” 

Taffy did not reply, and Nora laughed 
merrily. “ Why,’e /kes goin’ the rounds, likes 
it a sight better than work, you bet. We're as 
jolly as larks, eh, Taff?” she said, laughing 
again in light-hearted certainty, and Taff smiled 
a ready assent; but the Dean, noticing his sad 
eyes, thought otherwise. 


* * * * 


When the appointment which the Dean made 
a few evenings later with the Principal of one 
of the London schools of music to hear little 
Nora sing, resulted in confirming his own 
opinion that the voice, in addition to its unusual 
power of expression, had possibilities of strength 
and sweetness that might repay cultivation, the 
child was told that if she was willing to agree 
to the arrangements that. would be made for 
her, she should at once be taken out of poverty 
into a position of comfort for the present, with 
the prospect of earning an ample living in the 
future as a professional singer. - ; 

For the vagabond little street-singer such an 
offer was almost as marvellous as that of King 
Cophetua to the beggar-maid, yet it did not 
prove so instantly alluring as might have been 
expected. Nice food and a luxurious house to 
live in, and pretty clothing, were very well in 
their way, but Nora was not sure that they 
could make up for the one thing she_must needs 
lose—freedom. In the end the thought of Taffy 
decided her. She would do this for his sake, so 
that he should be free to go to the engineering, 
on which his heart was set. 

Yet even while determining not, as-she ex- 
pressed it, to “ stand ir his light,” her impulsive, 
unreasoning, fiery little soul was filled with rage 
and fury because he seemed pleased at the 
plan, and an irreconcilable quarrel was. the 
result, It did not occur to her that he agreed 
to it for her good, as she was doing for his, and 
he, awkward at expressing his feelings, was 
quite unable to explain this, 

“Yer cold-’arted trash, so ye are!” she de- 
clared in a white heat of wrath. “Yer jest 
thinks o’ nothing but makin’ of yer own way, an’ 
yer can go an’ git burried in yer tunnels an’ 
things, the sooner the better.” 

“ Nora, dear, you’re very hard on me. You 
know well enough why I want to get on.” 

“I dessay. Nobody’s goin’ for to hinder yer ; 
yer needn’t cry afore yer hurt; but yer might 
a’ said as yer wished I wouldn't make no 
change, as it ’ud break yer ’art like, a-givin’ up 
the rounds. If yer’d said that, I'd a’ done jest 
the same; but I’d a’ parted friends with yer, 
Kelvin Lloyd.” The full name was here given 
as a sign of dire offence. ‘“ Now go your ways, 
an’ never let me see your face no more.” 


* * * * 


It was on Nora O’Brien’s twenty-fifth birth- 
day that she was announced to sing at a large 
important concert in the recently opened Queen’s 
Hall. She had been before the public for some 
years now, and if not exactly what could be 
called a popular favourite, she was, at all events, 
greatly appreciated by the cultured section of 
her audiences. 

In many ways she had profited by her train- 
ing far beyond the hopes of her patrons. She 
had developed into a beautiful young woman, 
and was a lady not only in speech and manner, 
but in the truest sense of the word. Her voice, 
under cultivation, had proved to be a mezzo of 
great compass and admirably rich quality, and 
her quickness in learning had given her great 








His glance silently indicated Nora, and the | 





fluency and flexibility and irreproachable style. 


Dean, too much astonished:to respect his evi- But the charm of other days, the peculiar 
dent desire for silence, exclaimed, “Do you | charm that had first caught Dean Elstree’s ear, 
mean to say yon are letting such a chance as | was gone. Her voice was a perfect instrument, 
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but there was not the faintest tone of feeling in 
it. It was immovably cold. 

The quarrel with her old companion had 
never been healed. Before going to Scotland 
Taffy had sent her his address, with a few words 
begging her to write ; but in a passion she tore 
up the note unread. 

Afterwards, in the restriction of her new life, 
she felt so wretched that she magnanimously 
forgave him, and, not knowing his proper ad- 
dress, she sent a little missive addressed 
“ Taffy” to the care of her old landlady. But 
the lady at the seaside, who received “girls of 
neglected education,” and to s.n0m she had been 
sent in order to acquire a little polish before 
beginning her vocal training, felt it a duty to 
hold some surveillance over her pupils’ corre- 
spondence, and deeming the note to be a 
renewal of low and disreputable associations, 
she quietly confiscated it. 

Receiving no answer, Nora believed that 
Taffy could not forgive her, and pined and 
fretted well-nigh to death. In time pride came 





to the rescue, prompting her also to make the | 


most of the advantages she was receiving. . But 
her character completely changed in the struggle, 
and whilst much of the sunny, impulsive Irish 
manner remained on the surface, in her heart 
the deep well of passionate and emotional feel-: 
ing had frozen into a cold, impassive reserve. 
Amongst the audience at the Queen’s Hall 
were many people who knew Nora, and listened 
with tranquil appreciation to her songs. There 
were Dr. Elstree, now Dean of Dearholm, and 
his pretty daughter Denise, with her fiancé, 








“. . . . wonderfully in India; they are 
great people now. This Mr. Kelvin Lloyd was 
married six weeks ago.” 

“Married! Why, I fancied—are you quite 
sure ?” 

“Perfectly certain. That fair-haired girl 
with him is his wife.. My brother knows them 
all well—he was at the wedding ; and that little 
diamond thing in her hair is his present.” 
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Madame Nora O’Brien-Lloyd is q 
ashamed of the fact that she once broke 

in public, and it'is suspected that she has tig 
hard to regulate her voice back to its 

| cold, unimpassioned tone. But her admirers 
are very glad that it is impossible for her to 
|quench that marvellous charm of Expression 
| and feeling which love inspired in it when she 
| was but a child, and which was brought back 


other days.” 


cA 
Not intending to listen, but feeling as_ if |by the unexpected renewal of “the light of 


turned to stone and incapable of moving, Nora 
stood at the door. As the voices passed on to 
other subjects the tension relaxed, she felt dizzy 
and faint, and violent shivering shook her from 
head to foot. Already the last notes of the 
song preceding hers were sounding, and, re- 
covering her self-possession with a great effort, 
she prepared to take her place. On the steps 
up to the platform she paused a moment, mur- 
muring to herself, “How strange, how very 
strange that it should be that song !” and then 
with a firm step she came on. 

‘“‘ The light of other days has faded, 

And all its glories passed. 


The beautiful rich voice pealed out in all its 
customary perfection, but there was in it some- 


” 


‘thing new, a tone which only two amongst the 


thousands present had ever heard in Nora 


|O’Brien’s voice before. There was a little 


Cecil Dewbank, the successful young composer, | 


and their friend, Mr. Dayrell-Edwards and his 
beautiful wife, and many others. Also forward 
in the stalls there sat a tall young man, with a 
strong, earnest face, accompanied by a young 
girl of radiantly fair complexion, in whose curly 
locks gleamed a little diamond star. These two 
could see Nora perfectly, though so placed that 
she could not so easily see them, and on the | 
man’s face was visible a slight shade of dis- 
appointment as she sang. 

The concert was a miscellaneous one, classi- 
cal in the first part and “ popular ” in the second, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


‘rustle and stir, people were turning, glancing 


at each other, perhaps whispering comments 
on the curious change. Then the rustle died 
away into utter silence; the audience could 
comment and wonder no longer: they could 
only listen and féel. 

For, as the song went on, the pathos of it 
was so intense that it thrilled every one to the 
core ; it was the utterance of unspeakable re- 
gret and longing, the very wail of a broken 
heart. 

‘* But the heart-—the heart—alone knows no renew- 
ing, 

The light . . .” 

There was a pause, longer than the music 


demanded, and the accompanist looked round 


inquiringly. 
“The light ” was repeated in a hoarse, gasp- 


that very old ballad, “The Light of Other Days,” | ing whisper, and then the singer’s head fell 
being one of the songs set down for Miss | forward on her hands, and her slight figure 
O'Brien. In the interval there were but four bent and swayed and quivered in a storm of 
people in the artists’ room, Nora herself, two | agonizing sobs. 


young singers, Miss Young and Miss Ross, and | 


There was a moment of breathless amaze- 


Austin Beresford, the famous tenor, for some | ment; then, before any one could interfere to 
who performed in the first part had left, and | prevent him, a tall young man leaped over the 


others had not yet come. 


| footlights, and bore the half-fainting singer away 


To this little company entered an attendant in his arms, while a fair-haired girl hurried 
with a card for Nora, bearing the words, “ Mr. | through the corridors to the artists’ room. 


Kelvin Lloyd (Messrs. MacDougal, Lloyd & | 


When Nora came to herself, she was lying 


Lloyd),” and on the back was scrawled, “ Dear, on a sofa, her cold hands in Taffy’s strong 
Nora, for old days’ sake you won’t refuse to see | brown grasp, whilst a fair face framed in golden 
Taffy.” ‘curls, in which a diamond star flashed, bent 
Nora’s hands were suddenly clasped over her solicitously over her, and a white hand bathed 
heart, and a rush of colour flew into her usually | her forehead with Eau de Cologne. Raising 
pale cheeks, and then in a moment Taffy was herself slightly, she pushed the hand away. 


in the room, giving her a greeting so effusive | 


“Don’t come near me, don’t touch me,” she 


that had they been alone it would presumably | said. 


have been an embrace, though, in deference to | 


“ Oh, Nora!” exclaiméd Taffy, in a troubled 


onlookers, it restricted itself to vehement hand- voice. ‘‘ This is some one I want you to know, 
shaking. Then, difficult though it was to take to be very fond of——” 


up at once the threads of the old intercourse, | 


“ Take her away, I tell you; I will have no 


they began to tell one another something of | strangers here!” and the girl, rebuffed, drew 
what each had done, until, all too soon, the’ into the background. 


attendant came to call the second part, and | 


“You mustn’t mind her, Maisie, she is ill and 








Organidf of Bath 
Abbey. 
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| WAS on a visit to Sir Isaac Pitman, the 
illustrious inventor of phonography, when 
| I first made the acquaintance of Mr, 

Albert New, the organist of Bath Abbey, 

Sir Isaac, who is an enthusiastic lover of 
music, takes a keen interest in the scheme for 
providing a new organ for the grand old Abbey, _ 
and has a warm admiration for Mr. New, who 
by his energy and perseverance has been the 
means of setting that scheme on foot. 

“Mr. New,” said my venerable host to me, 
“is just the man we wanted in Bath. He is 
young, and brings with him the enthusiasm and 
the ardour of youth. There is a danger of our 
getting too old-fashioned in a city like this; 
and, although it may seem curious to hear an 
old man of eighty-two say so, I don’t think we 
| ought to stand still even where music is con- 
| cerned.” 
| The first thing that struck me about Mr. New 
| 





was his absolute freedom from professional airs. 
| He is a good specimen of the honest, unaffected 
Englishman “from the West Countree,” with a 
face radiant with smiles and a hand which grips 
firmly and heartily. 

I asked him of his early training, and was 
not surprised to find that he graduated, like so 
many more of our native musicians, from the 
choir of a cathedral. f 

“In 1872, being then ten years of age,” he 
said, “I became a chorister under Mr. George 
Riseley, of Bristol, to whom I was articled four 
years later. In December, 1878, I received my 
first appointment as organist of St. Leonard's, 
Tortworth, from the Earl of Ducie, and in 1884 
took a similar post at St. James’, Bristol.” 
| When. Mr. New removed to Bath in 1890, he 
found the abbey organ in a most deplorable 
state. Although as recently as 1862 it had heen 
entirely rebuilt, it was now almost unusable 
in consequence of the dust and dirt which had 
been allowed to accumulate in various parts of 
the instrument. The newly appointed organist 
set to work without delay to convince the av- 
thorities of the necessity of pulling down the 
old organ and replacing it by one which should 
be worthy of a place in their magnificent church. 
At first the suggestion did not meet with accept: 
ance, and the poor old instrument went 00 
wheezing and gasping, until it became evident 
that unless something was done there woul 
soon be no further use for an organist. This 








Taffy, not knowing if he might linger or not, upset, and doesn’t know what she’s saying. "extremity was Mr. New’s opportunity. He # 
rose to go, Nora, whose turn was not quite | Nora, dearest, Maisie is my new sister ; she is | jntroduced his scheme, which was now taken 
yet, accompanied him a little way through the Lew’s wife—they were married six weeks ago. | up with such warmth that it was decided to in- 
corridors, and lingered awhile over saying good- | You remember Lew in the old days?” struct Messrs. Norman and Beard, of Norwich, 
bye. | “In the other days,” Nora murmured, her to proceed with the removal of the organ, and 
As she returned, the high-pitched voices of | thoughts running on the song as she drew the to reconstruct it to a new and more c 

Miss Young and Miss Ross struck her ear ; young bride into her arms. | specification. ; 
they were discussing the card which had been | : * * * * One of the earliest contributors to the Orga” 


left on the table. ' 
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Fund was Sir Isaac Pitman, and thereby hangs 


a story which will bear telling here. 
Sir Isaac, when a lad just entering his teens, 


turned his hand to musical composition, and| - 


among other things produced an anthem, which 
eventy years had scarcely seen the light of 
but of which a copy was preserved in the 
pages of a well-thumbed manuscript book. 
The happy idea occurred to some one that this 
little work would find a ready sale amongst the 
composer’s many thousand friends and dis- 
ciples, who would value it as the production of 
the same fertile brain to which they and ‘the 
world generally are indebted for one of the 
greatest inventions of modern times. The sug- 
gestion made to Sir Isaac that he should pub- 
lish his boyish effusion was not at first favour- 
ably received, but when his ‘modest scruples 
had been overcome, he entered heartily into 
the idea, and, with his accustomed generosity, 
volunteered to bear the cost of printing, etc., 
and to hand over the entire proceeds of the sale 
of the anthem to the Abbey Organ Fund in ad- 
dition to the sum he had already subscribed. 

My conversation with Mr. New took a 
general turn. I spoke of the difficulties of an 
organist’s position, but he preferred to dwell 
upon its importance and advantages. 

“1 cannot,” he said, “conceive a more lofty 
ambition than that which leads a man to give 
up his life to the study and improvement of the 

musical portion of our magnificent Cathedral 
services.” 

“But the ordinary parish church organist, 
what of him ?” 

“He has the same ideal to strive after. I 
think,” continued Mr. New presently, “the 
hardest part of an organist’s work lies in the 
instruction of the choir. I have had consider- 
able experience in this direction, and have fre- 
quently had to combine the duties of choir- 
master with those of schoolmaster, in order to 
teach the boys, and sometimes the men too, 
the way to read and speak correctly.” 

Mr. New, as a native of Bristol, one of the 
strongholds of music in the West, deplores the 
lack of musical enterprise in Bath. 

“We have no good choral associations, no 
good local orchestra, no anything,” he remarked 
in a deprecatory tone. 

“Except the old Quartett Society,” inter- 
posed our host. 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. New, “I had not for- 
gotten that. Of course you have heard of our 
quartett concerts. They goa long way to com- 
pensate for the lack of what I may call real 
local effort. The Quartett Society, of which 
Mr. John Harris, an esteemed friend of mine, 
and a gentleman of eminent musical culturé and 
experience, is Honorary Secretary, completed 
its 38th season this year. It is entirely sup- 
ported by subscriptions, Sir Isaac Pitman being, 
I believe, one of the oldest members. At the 


for s 
day, 


last concert Beethoven’s Quartett in C minor, | judicators ! 


No, 4; Rubinstein’s Sonata in G, op. 13, for 
piano and violin ; and Schubert’s Quintett, op. 
114, composed the programme, and the’ per- 
formers were Herr Josef Ludwig and Mr. George 
Collins, violins; Mr. Richard Blagrove, viola; 
Mr. Whitehouse, violoncello; Mr. George Bourke, 
double bass ; and Miss Charlotte Davies, piano- 
forte. I need not tell you what sort of concert 
that was.” ” 

“And are these performances open to the 
general public ?” I asked. 

“No, unfortunately, no,” was Mr. New’s re- 
Ply, as he rose to take his leave. 
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DEALIST.—Here, my boy, run to the 
nearest Office with this wire. 

J JUNIOR CLERK.—Confound your wire ! 

I’m busy. 

(At which surprising piece of cheek the Cynic, 
Our Critic, and Republican stare aghast, while 
the Idealist nearly faints.) . 

Critic.—Upon my word, the child’s writing 
a full score!’ * 

CHoRUS.—Good gracious ! 

JUNIOR CLERK.—Yes ; the conditions are :— 
I.—The opera to play about 1}hours. 11.—The 
libretto to contain not more than five and not 
less than four characters. III.—If four char- 
acters, the voices to be soprano, contralto, tenor 
and bass. IV.—If five characters, the fifth 
voice to be a baritone. V.—No chorus. © VI.— 
If possible, the more important parts to be for 
soprano and bass. VII.—The action of the 
opera to take place in a room or garden, etc. 
Philemon et Bancis and the garden act in 
Faust are suggested as examples. VIII.— 
Composers to send in their works under a nom 
de plume. The nom de plume of the successful 
competitor will be- advertised in‘the London 
papers of May 15, 1895. The winner then to 
communicate his real name and address. 1X.— 
The successful opera to be first ‘performed in a 
London theatre towards the end of May, 1895, 
when the name of the composer will be an- 
nounced and the prize presented. 

IDEALIST.—What’s the young monkey talk- 
ing about ? 

JUNIOR CLERK.—Doesn’t the old ape’ un- 
derstand? My friends Fanny Moody and 
Charles Manners have the honour to announce 
that they will give a prize of £100, together 
with five per cent. on the net receipts, for the 
best opera submitted in competition under the 
conditions I have mentioned: 7 have the 

honour to announce that I’m going to win that 
£100. (Resumes scoring.) 

CRITIC.—Let me see the thing. (Picks up 
the circular from which Junior Clerk had 
read.) Well, not a bad idea. I suppose young 
composers will think it worth while doing their 
best for the £100 and five per cent. of the pro- 
fits ; dnd if the opera turns out as big a hit as 
Cavalleria, Mr. Manners’ money will have been 
wisely invested. 

CyYNic.—Young composers, you say? My 
good fellow, it’s the old hands who collar these 
things. To begin with, the young men, if they 
think of profits at all, think of such gorgeous 
piles of money, that £100—even with five per 
cent. added—seems scarce worth striving for. 
Those who don’t ‘think of profits, think of 
splendid original work; they forget the’ ad- 
The. wise old hands—like Dr. 
Sawyer, of Brighton—remember the adjudica- 
tors, and deliberately set out what they know 
the adjudicators like, and experience has taught 
them how to do it ; so that these prizes offered 
“for the encouragement of British Art” (with 
big capital letters) result merely in clever imita- 
tions of the adjudicators’ favourite works, while 
perhaps really inspired stuff, written without a 
thought of the market, goes unrewarded. 

CRITIC. —Who are the adjudicators ? 

CYNIC (reads). — Judges. “The following 
gentlemen have kindly consented to adjudicate | 
upon the work sent in:—Mr. Joseph Bennett, | 
Mr. Frederic Corder, Mr. Frederic H. Cowen. | 
For any particulars, etc., please apply to Mr. | 
Charles Manners, 15, King Street, Portman | 
Square, London, W. ~ ee 
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- CRITIC.—Heavens! a cfitic-librettist, an un- 





successful opera-writer who thinks that, 7yistan 
is not‘well orchestrated; and a  manufacturér of 
drawing-room baljlads! What a world it is! 

JuNioR CLERK.—Then you don’t think it 
will be much use if I send in my opera? 

CyNic.—What ? 

JUNIOR CLERK.—You said that “really in- 
spired stuff” would go unrewarded, ° 

Cynic.—It depends. If your stuff is in- 
spired by the thought of the £100 and five per 
cent., go ahead; if not, get a sheet of paper 
and write to Madame Moody, and suggest that 
a couple of musicians are more likely to arrive 
at a. sane decision than the three —— no, I 
won’t call them names. . 

* ° * 

IDEALIST.—I see that the proud dignity of 
St. James’s Hall is to be lowered. The directors 
are giving ballad concerts on their. own ac- 
count. 

CyNic.— How are the mighty fallen! Queen’s 
Hall must have knocked a big hole in the 
dividend before the directors stooped so low. 

JUNIOR CLERK (moodily).—If the directors 
would only stop the blessed draughts, and offer 
a prize of £100 for the'best concert given there 
in the season, they would do better for them- 
selves. / would give my annual concert then ! 

é * * * 

IDEALIST.—By the way, have you heard the 
great and glorious news? London is at last 
to have a permanent orchestra of its own. 
(Hands about the touting prospectus of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, Limited.) 

CyYNiIc.—Very fine and large, but I have no 
great faith in it. I daresay it may be a very 
good thing for the shareholders ; but philan- 
thropy—I mean art—and five per cent. don’t 
go together. To begin with, its conductor is a 
singer who cannot conduct—isn’t that what you 
say, Critic? ; 

CriTIC.—I do ; he can no more conduct than 
he can—— “ 

Cynic. —- Certainly. I see also that the 
season is to last twenty-six weeks, and that 
during that period fifty concerts are to be given 
in the provinces, and thirty engagements are 
hoped for in London and the provinces. It is 
extravagant to hope that the band will be en- 
gaged fifteen times in London, but let us allow 
that, and we have it that in twenty-six weeks 
sixty-five concerts are to be given in the pro- 
vinces. That is nearly three a week. Now let 
me ask'what sort of playing we are likely to 
have from a band that has been making three 
railway journeys—many of them long ones— 
to and from London a week ; especially when 
there are thirty-nine concerts, or one and a half 
per week, to be given in London? Why, it'll be 
rough and ragged as—well, as Mr. Henschel’s 
Scotch orchestra ! ‘ 

CRITIC (has been studying the prospectus).— 
I see that “further receipts may be looked for 
through the engagement of a portion of the 
orchestra for the various exhibitions, public 
functions, etc,” 

CyNnic.—What the dickens is meant by pub- 
lic functions ? 

CRITIC.— Balls and dinners, I presume. 

JUNIOR CLERK.—No, the Lord Mayor's 
Show ! 

CYNIC.—Well, I suppose the thing will make 
money, and that, apparently, is what Mr. Hen- 
schel desires most. Glory be to the Pork 
Butcher in the highest ! 
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Recoffecti ond of 
Anton Rubindtein. 
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New York, November 20th, 1894.—Send article | 


“* Personal Experience with Rubinstein,” quick ! 


UBINSTEIN is dead only a few hours, | 
writes our old contributor, Alexander | 
McArthur, in Zhe Musical Courier ; | 


the sad intelligence has just reached 


me, and now the above cablegram is put into my | 


hands, Although grieved beyond words, I take 
up my pen to comply with the editor’s commands, 
and to give to readers of Zhe M/usical Courier a 
sketch of Anton Rubinstein as 1 knew him. 

I was nearly twelve years old in 1881, when 


the Dublin papers heralded the coming of | 


Rubinstein, and spoke of him as the greatest 
pianist of the day. I remember now with 


trepidation how the getting of tickets to hear | 
the great Russian player was casually discussed | 


at my father’s breakfast-table, and how a society 
engagement of my mother’s came near prevent- 
ing what proved later to be the greatest event 
in my life, 


It was May 16th, a Monday evening, when | 


I found myself in the concert hall of the Ex- 


hibition Palace, eagerly awaiting the coming | 
of the great pianist. There was the usual buzz | 
of conversation ; up went the lights, and my | 
heart almost jumped to my mouth as the door | 


on the platform opened, and a man in evening 
dress walked toward the piano. It was a false 


alarm—only some one to open the piano; but | 
_ at last Rubinstein’s lionlike head appeared, and 


the next moment a wild burst of applause wel- 
comed him. 


He sat down to the Erard grand, and while | 


he ran his hands over theskeys that strong per- 
sonal magnetism, so marked a characteristic 
of the great Russian, began to exercise its in- 
fluence on me. As I noted the broad, square 
brow, the great mane of dark hair, the concen- 
trated drawing in of the lips, and the firm, 
splendid chin, I felt 1 was looking at a great 
man, But when he commenced the opening 
bars of the fantasie chromatique and fugue of 
Bach I knew it. I was but a child, but for two 
hours and a half Rubinstein held me spell- 
bound. After Bach came Mozart’s C minor 
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trancing ideas sleep was out of the question. 
When the house was still I stole on tiptoe. into 
the darkness of the gardens, my blood afire 
with excitement. All at once my surroundings 
became full of new meaning. There were music 
and poetry hitherto unnoticed in the soft winds, 
in the cry of the night owls, in the delicate per- 
fume of the spring flowers, in the bright star- 
studded. sky above, in the dark, mysterious 
outline of the hills beyond, and the calm, balmy 
atmosphere of that soft spring night. Hitherto 
my heroes had been men of history—Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Shakespeare, Goethe, Byron, 
Shelley-—but here was a hero live and real, only 
a few minutes’ journey away from me in the 
low smoke-covered city lying to the left. 

Everything passes in this life, and at last that 
long night was ended. The light through the 
|pine-trees grew brighter. The sweet, tender 
notes of a thrush, answered by the soft piping 
of a blackbird, broke the long night silence. 
| The light of the stars grew fainter and fainter, 
the sky bluer and bluer, and away in the east 
the first rosy hues of the dawn began to appear, 
deepening and ever deepening, till the whole 
heavens were suffused in the rich crimson glory 
of the sunrise. No human being ever felt 
happiness greater than mine that bright morn- 
ing, nor no human being ever had greater cause 
for it, for had not the very gate itself to the 
golden realm of thought and fancy just then 
been opened to me through the genius of Anton 
Rubinstein ? 

I] hardly know how my impatience permitted 
'me to live through the Tuesday following, but 
long before the concert commenced, the ensuing 
Wednesday afternoon, I was in my seat waiting 
for Rubinstein. When he came, to say that I 
eagerly devoured the music he gave would be 
nothing. I simply revelled in it—a suite of 
Bach, a Beethoven sonata op. 90, Mendelssohn’s 
variations sérieuses, Schumann’s études sym- 
phoniques, Chopin’s F and A flat ballades—how 
| that first ballade was played !—one of Rubin- 
| stein’s own barcarolles and valses, Schubert- 
Liszt Eri King, the Marche des Ruines 
d@’Athene of Beethoven, a_ Field nocturne, 
| Henselt’s Sz Oiseau pétais, a Thalberg étude, 
| Liszt’s Au Bord @une Source, and an étude and 
| Rhapsodie Hongroise. 
| As the evening wore on and Rubinstein 
| sprang from height to height, now in this humour, 
_now in that, passing from grave to gay, from 


fantasie, Beethoven’s op. 53, Schumann’s fan- | the sublime to the sentimental, now thundering 
tasie in C major, a Chopin impromptu, bar- | along in martial glory, now whispering the 
carolle, mazurka, valse and three études, and | tenderest love poem poet ever dreamed, | grew 
for finale a suite, romance, caprice, melody, and afraid. He seemed to me a wizard and un- 
étude of Rubinstein’s own. canny. Away in the distance his face had 
I remember that evening as yesterday, and | something of the demoniacal in it, his attitude 
no words can express what I lived through, | Titanic power, and that terrible magnetic force 
what I suffered, and what I enjoyed in those | of his seemed to crush out of me all my own 
few hours. All the undefined longings, the identity. I no longer felt as my own thought 
vague and fleeting ideas of things transcen- prompted me, but as Rubinstein made me think 
dental, the pathos, glory, and misery of life were | and feel. 
depicted through the music, and under the| To speak of Rubinstein’s playing here would 
marvellous guidance of Rubinstein’s extra-| be absurd. All know by experience or hearsay 
ordinary genius I jumped all at once from | of his virtuosity, of his incomparable touch, of 
puzzled, perplexed, and groping childhood into | that all-pervading poetic grandeur in his inter- 
the dreamland and happy optimism of youth, | pretation that gave his performance a charm 
The fearsome outside world, the misty, unknown ‘apart. Few knew him intimately, and of 
future, no longer had terrors, Life was great, | Rubinstein himself I shall now begin to write. | 
beautiful, noble, and to go into one’s teens, As Rubinstein disappeared from the platform 
grow up, and become a unit of the big, respon- and the thundering hurrahs from the last rem- 
sible, acting mass of mankind, was no longer | nants of his excited audience failed to draw him 
a thing to be dreaded and feared, as my childish | again on the platform, I suddenly realized that 
ideas had till then presented it, but something | he was going ; that to-morrow, the day after, 
to be sought and gloried in. So I felt and so| would come, and I should not see him ; that it 
I argued. ' might, be even for weeks, or months, or years, 
My father had a villa then at the foot of the perhaps for an eternity, that I should not see him. | 
Dublin mountains, and when we reached the I became almost crazy. 1 rushed from the hall, | 
country that night I found that with so much and outside on the glass-covered terrace of the 
music in my head and so many new and en-| building, I found Rubinstein with Sir Robert | 











Stewart, Professor of Music in Dublin Univer. 
sity, and with whom I studied piano. and 
counterpoint, To my confused request for an 
introduction he laughingly acquiesced, and : 
second later Rubinstein’s big hand was claspi 
mine, and the world suddenly became too small 
to hold me and my pride. 

“A would-be pianist, eh?” said Rubinste; 
as he pinched my cheek, and then I don’t know 
how I got it out, but I begged to be allowed to 
go to England with him. 

r Come along ! come along !” laughed Rubin. 
stein, as he lit his cigarette, and without Waiting 
for a word more I tore along to my father’s 
office, 

To this day I do not know how I overcame 
obstacles and got away, but get away I did. | 
followed Rubinstein from town to town, taking 
the big English provincial centres in turn jj] 
we came to London and finally Paris, where 
Rubinstein’s tour ended. He went on to 
Peterhof, and I returned to Dublin, and maybe] 
did not get a warm reception on my retum! 
One thing sure, I felt it for days after, 

But I bore with everything, for on parting 
Rubinstein had said to me: “Come to me in 
Russia, and I will give you piano lessons.” 

These words were a talisman to me, and 
some years later I found myself over the Russian 
frontier travelling as fast as steam could take 
me to St. Petersburg. 

In the meantime six years had gone by, and 
my anxiety as to whether Rubinstein would 
remember me or not can be imagined. St. 
Petersburg was wrapped in its winter mantle of 
snow and ice and stillness the night I arrived, 
and the next morning at 9 o'clock I went to the 
rehearsal of the Symphony concert, in the Salle 
de Noblesse. It was the then head of the 
Becker firm, Mr. Paul Petersen—always a 
charming host to strangers—who piloted me 
there, and when we arrived Rubinstein had not 
yet come, We took our seats among the audi- 
ence, and shortly after Mr. Auer had commenced 
to conduct, Rubinstein walked up the centre 
aisle, looking like a giant in his furs. He passed 
us and sat some seats higher up, and then at the 
entracte, as every one rose, Mr. Petersen said, 
in the most natural tone possible: “Come, 
now ; we will go to the artists’ room and see 
Rubinstein,” 

My heart was in my mouth, and all at once it 
seemed to me terrible audacity to come to a 
great artist like Rubinstein, but outwardly | 
went along bravely and reached the large, dark, 
windowless room, lighted by two wax candles 
only, these standing on the green baize coloured 
table. Rubinstein was surrounded by a crowd, 
and the smoke from the numerous cigarettes— 
men and women were alike smoking —seemed 
to envelop his big head as in a mist. : 

Mr. Petersen pushed his way through, saying 
in Russian, “Good-day, Anton Gregorowitch ! 
Here is some one who has come all the way from 
America to see you.” 

Rubinstein peered up at me, and my heart 
sank, as I thought he did not recognise me. 

“ America? America?” he said, puzzled. (He 
did not of course then know my change of 
home from the Emerald Isle to the States.) 

“Why, it is you!” he said, as he stood up 
with a smile of welcome on his face. Then, 
Russian fashion, he put his two arms about me 
and kissed me three times on the cheek, saying 
as he gave me a push from the shoulders—a 


‘favourite trick of his—‘‘ 1 knew you would come 


some day.” ‘ 

He handed me a cigarette and made me sit 
down beside him, and then began to get the 
latest news from me. I had just come from 
Germany, haying spent a year there in order to 
attend Hans von Biilow’s class at the Raff Con- 
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So Rubinstein commenced a 
to this person and that, 
the unavoidable subject of 


ee 
servatorium. — 
series of questions as 
and at last we got on 


son Biilow. 
al know what he has done to me, the fool ! 


ot?” asked Rubinstein. 
— well to what he alluded, but. felt too 
embarrassed to reply, so Rubinstein rattled on. 

“Well, he was conducting the Symphony 
Concerts in Hamburg, and one of the pieces to 
be performed was my Ocean. 5 W hat does he do? 
He sniffs at the score, turns it upside dows on 
the desk, and then throwing It aside, says: ‘ To 
conduct music like this one must have long 
hair. I have not got it!” ( : 

Every one was listening intently to Rubinstein, 
and many disgusted murmurs greeted him as he 
finished. 

“And 1!” he continued proudly. “Do you 
know my answer? I wrote him that his opinions 
were never the same two days running, and in- 
asmuch as that which he abused to-day he 
praised to-morrow, there was still hope for. my 
poor, hopeless music. Also, if he had taken the 
trouble to measure my hair, I regretted not 
having had leisure to measure his ears.” 

The roar of laughter that greeted this still 
rings in my ears, and high above it all the deep 
Homeric tones of Rubinstein’s merriment ; for 
no man loved to say a witty thing more than he, 
and none ever enjoyed his own sayings more. 

I went back tc the concert hail with Rubin- 
stein and sat beside him, Shall I ever forget 
my pride? And then, climax of climaxes for 
me! just as we left the artist’s room Rubin- 
stein turned to me and said : 

“Come and dine with me to-night ; 6 sharp ; 
mind, be punctual !” 

I was punctual. In fact, I was one of the first 
to arrive, and then one after another the guests; 
some invited, others uninvited, began to drop 
in, {or such was Rubinstein’s way : he loved to 
keep open house. 

After dinner we had a game of whist, and I 
was Rubinstein’s partner. We lost, of course, 
for Rubinstein never won at cards, and then at 
9 o'clock we adjourned to the dining-room for 
tea. Afterwards the ladies present put me up 
to ask Rubinstein to play, and after a long series 
of coaxing I got him to the piano, and he played 
for over an hour to. us, one thing after another, 
for, as it happened, he was in a good humour. 


When in a good humour Rubinstein was the |: 


most genial, good-natured, big-hearted fellow 
to be imagined, but when in a bad humosr— 
thank Heaven that was seldom !—he wasa fiend. 
On the whole, however, his nature was morose, 
brooding, pessimistic, and when in a bad fit of 
this latter mood, he sat smoking his cigarette, 
replying in monosyllables and with his eyes 
half closed. Immediately on my arrival in St. 
Petersburg I began to attend his piano class in 
the Conservatoire twice a week, and it began to 
be a general thing for me to dine sometimes 
three and four times a week with him. Allto- 
gether his kindness to me was something extra- 
traordinary. No words of mine could ever 
thank him enough. 

As director of the Conservatoire and of the 
Russian Imperial Musical Séciety he allowed 
me entrée to all the concerts and_ rehearsals, 
He presented me to all the prominent musicians, 
and gave me the free run of the Conservatoire 
library for my literary and musical studies, and 
in all those many ways in which a man of his 
reat position and genius could be helpful and 





own experience with age, as so many great men 
are apt todo. The early years of Rubinstein’s 
own life were somewhat stormy. Deprived at 
an early age of his father, and having passed 
the limited period of his Wunderkind stage, 
he found himself alone and thrown on his own 
resources in the strange cities of Vienna and 
Berlin. There were times then, as Rubinstein 
himself told me, when he actually wanted bread, 
and was plunged in the greatest misery for 
want of a few sous. It was surrounded by the 
luxury and magnificence of his villa at Peterhof 
that Rubinstein spoke of this, and although it 
was then nearly fifty. years back, the great 
pianist seemed to remember it as if of yesterday. 
The expression of his face changed to one of 
sadness, his head drooped, and shaking his 
finger, he said gloomily :— 

“T cannot tell you what I went through, but 
such is the fate of an artist. He must suffer to 
be anything.” 

During the four years I spent in Russia 
Rubinstein led a regular life, going into the city 
for the autumn, winter, and spring months, and 
spending the summer season at Peterhof. In 
St. Petersburg he lived in Troitsky Verenlok,: 
in an apartment, generally alone, or at most 
with his eldest son, his family residing the year 
out at the Peterhof villa. ‘There his habits 
were as regular as clockwork. He was up and 
dressed by seven o'clock, his man Matvé, a 
big, devoted Polish servant, punctually serv- 
ing him coffee, and then till just a few minutes 
before nine o’clock Rubinstein would sit at 
his writing-table composing or reading, or else 
before his piano playing. At nine he was in 
his place at the Conservatoire, which was only 
a few minutes’ walk away, but inasmuch as 
Rubinstein never walked a step, he invariably 
drove there. ; 

During the morning hours he read his letters, 
gave directions, oversaw the work of the various 
classes, and sometimes held an orchestral class. 

At twelve punctually luncheon was served, 
aud after that Rubinstein saw callers, and had 
his piano class, commencing about two o’clock 
and ending about five o’clock. All day long he 
smoked cigarette after cigarette, never ceasing 
and apparently never tiring, but at five o’clock 
he would jump up like a schoolboy and cry,— 

“ At last! Let us go to dinner!” 

Sometimes at Troitsky Verenlok he would 
return and find guests already awaiting him, 
and some one was nearly certain to come in 
for dinner. Although I have frequently dined 
with Rubinstein alone, yet on the whole five 
out of every six times people were sure to be 
there—sometimes only one or two, sometimes 
as many. as a dozen, all unexpected. On such 
occasions there would be much merriment in 
awaiting the resources of the cook and finding 
out if there would be enough dinner for every 
one. If it happened that a dish would not go 
round, no one seemed to enjoy it more than 
Rubinstein ; even now I can hear his bright, 
hearty laughter. If, however, which was sel- 
dom, the viands gave out, the conversation was 
brilliant enough to cover all culinary short- 
comings. Rubinstein was nearly always in 
good humour at dinner, and subject after sub- 
ject would be discussed—music, politics, the 
doings and sayings of every one who was any | 
one, and the latest turn of affairs in the West, | 
which seemed so far away to us who were closed 


| to time there were scandals. 





argue, always after a most original fashion. In 
art he was a pessimist, in religion a cynic, 
philosophy he scorned, and in politics he was 
liberal. One subject—woman — was always | 
sure to bring a smile to his face, and a wicked 
light to his eye. It was a subject he never 
tired of discussing, for Rubinstein was a de- 
voted admirer of the fair sex. The society of 
men he avoided, rather than otherwise, but 
women he loved to have about him, They 
seemed to amuse and soothe him, yet beyond 
a certain limit he did not trust them. His 
opinion of their mental power was slight. 

“Women go a certain length defined and 
definable, and beyond this they never get ; but 
they are adorable, and if deprived of their 
society I would hang myself.” He has said 
this tome more than once. 

In a word, Rubinstein’s opinion of women 
/was Eastern; but, if so, his gallantry was 
| Western. There was a legend in St, Petersburg 
when I was there that in early youth Rubin- 
stein had had a lovedisappointment. The lady 
was even pointed out tome. Needless to add, 
I made friends with her immediately. But I 
never could ascertain the exact truth as to 
Rubinstein’s feelings, for, with true gentlemanly 
honour, Rubinstein never allowed a woman’s 
name to pass his lips in gossip. I essayed in 
every possible way to find out certain things. I 
laid traps of all kinds. I asked this question 
and that, but with all the ingenuity 1 could 
bring to bear on the subject I failed just as all 
others. On this subject Rubinstein baffled us 
all at every point It was for this reason—his 
absolute honourableness to women in all his 
love affairs—that, full as his life was of amorous 
adventure, the scandalmongers seldom had any- 
thing to tattle about him. Of course from time 
However, of these 
I shall not speak. I mention ‘the subject only 
to prove how great a respect he had for the sex. 
This I have always considered a wonderful 
trait in his character, for no man had in one 
respect greater reason than he to have con- 
tempt for them. Under the influence of his 
genius they literally threw themselves in 
huadreds in his path. But while he had a wel- 
come for them all, he went to every possible 
pains to screen them from the world’s censure 
and the effects of their own folly. 

I shall never forget a laughing assertion he 
made to me once about his loves. 

“It is quite strange,” he said, naively. “I 
love them all, but they do not believe it. Yet 
truly I do, even tenderly,” he added reflectively. 

“Then why, Maitre,” I asked, “are*you 
jealous?” 

“Because I am a true man,” he replied 














in by the snow and ice surrounding the Nortb- | 








apy to one of my calling he never failed to 


With the young Rubinstein had always the 


ern city. : 


Nearly everything interested Rubinstein, and | 
it was better than a school to sit at his dinner- | 
table and hear him dilate on subjects and dis- | 





em sympathy, and even pity, especially 
k se struggling to do anything in the arts. He 


new the thorny path before such, and having 


cuss them. He first heard every one’s—no_ 
matter whom they might be—views most | 





quickly. “All men are made so. It is abso- 
lutely torture to me to know that a woman who 
has once loved me could forsake me for another. 
Not because I care about the woman, but 
because I am an egotist. At least more for the 
latter reason than the former.” 

Rubinstein held the theory that till an artist 
has loved he or she cannot develop the full 
measure of their powers ; and I remember his 


| giving as a reason once for the present poverty 


in art production the fact that— 

“ To-day there are no Juliettes and no Mar- 
guerites; every married woman is a counter- 
point, and every young girl a fugue.” By which 
figurative sentence he meant that the women of 
our day are too reasoning. They count the 
cost and consider, even in love. 

Rubinstein disapproved of marriage for 
artists, at least for young artists. Every duty 
or feeling that was likely to interfere with art he 
abhorred. On the last occasion I saw him here 
in Paris, he spoke sadly of his Russian pupils— 
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those who had studied with me—especially the | pupil at the other. In winter two reading 
ladies. | lamps were placed on each of the pianos, and if 


“What have I wasted all my time for, on | there was a pause in the music, one could hear 
them ?” he asked irritably. “ Every one mar- | a “ mouse stirring.” 
ried! It’s too provoking! Here they are; Sometimes Rubinstein would turn round in 
spoiled for ever for art life! What did they study | his chair and explain things. Sometimes he 


for? What has been the use of all my teach- would walk up and down the room raving at 


ing, of all their work and tears and trouble?” | pianists in general and particular. Then again 
In his villa at Peterhof, during the summer | he would be in one of his genial humours, and 
months Rubinstein lived an ideal life. On the | how he would play for us ! 
shores of the Gulf of Finland Peterhof lies em-| Rubinstein could draw sounds from the piano 
bowered in pine forests. Near Rubinstein’s like no other, and his touch was the most 
villa, the imperial summer palace, with its | caressingly beautiful thing imaginable. As I 
glittering fountains laid out @ /a Versailles, is | think of it, it seems impossible to realize that 
situated, and farther north, at Ranienbaum, was | the hands and brain which gave us such tone 
and is the palace of Rubinstein’s great friend poems are now paralyzed in death. 
and patron, the late Grand Duchess Heéléne, | A great many people have supposed that be- 
sister of Csar Nicholas I. |cause I attended to Rubinstein’s English and 
It was after his American tour that Rubin- | American letters and business that I was his 
stein commenced to build his villa and to make | secretary, but such was never the case. In 
it a beautiful home. He spared no expense ; in common with other friends, some of whom 
fact, the sums he sunk in its erection were | looked after his French, Italian, Russian or 
ridiculous. Whatever he wanted he had—| German correspondence and business, I was 
many salons, a big music room, a magnificent | happy to perform that little service for him with 
library and dining room, all furnished after the | regard to all matter arriving from the States 
most luxurious fashion. The gardens were | and England. Nothing more. 
beautifully laid out, the terraces spacious and! It is a curious fact that Rubinstein seldom 
well arranged, and for his own special use | wrote a letter. When away from home he wrote 
Rubinstein had a circular tower built, where his | to his wife and mother regularly, but he detested 
private apartments and study were fitted up.| correspondence. To receive and read letters 
To this tower only a favoured few were ever | was one of the greatest troubles of his life. 1 
admitted, and no one ever dared enter it in the | have seen him take long and important business 
composer’s working hours, for when composing | epistles, glance at them, and if they went over 
Rubinstein insisted on having absolute freedom | a second page in length he was as likely as not 
from intrusion and absolute quiet. to throw them aside, and no power on earth 
At Peterhof, Rubinstein gave superb recep-|could get him to turn again to them. His 
tions and musicales to which the whole Russian | hatred of letters and letter writing positively 
court crowded ; in fact, the royal princes were | amounted to a mania. Only that in this part of 
frequent partakers of his hospitality. Of late | his duty there was always some one to assist 
years, as be gave up playing, his large fortune | him and, save him, all of his affairs outside of 
began to disappear, and he was forced to re-| whatever town he chanced to be residing in 
trench in his expenditure, but till the last he kept | would of necessity have gone to rack and ruin. 
open house at Peterhof for all his friends. | He had a great big drawer in his writing 
Shortly after I reached St. Petersburg, which | table, where he threw all correspondence as it 
was in the beginning of 1888, I conceived the | happened to come, and at regular intervals, 
idea of writing a biography in time for his| when I was in St. Petersburg, we would dive 
jubilee, which took place in 1889, and this | into this together and carefully destroy every- 
naturally brought me into closer connection | thing it contained. Sometimes when at this 
with Rubinstein than ever. For as the materials | task I would be horrified to find letters weeks 
to hand were scarce and untrustworthy, and the | old that should have been answered by me, and 
various biographical notices extant utter trash, | which Rubinstein had carelessly thrown there, 
it needed much grubbing among old Russian | simply because I was not at his elbow when 
papers and manuscripts in the National library | they arrived. But unreplied-to letters never 
and Conservatoire library at St. Petersburg, and | troubled him. 
the only one who could at all verify all doubtful! “Stupid people! they are terrible bores ! 
accounts was Rubinstein himself. I saw Rubin- | Why do they write to me?” Then in what was 
stein daily, and little by little he began to un- | meant to be an affectionate way he would bring 
fold his ideas on musical subjects, especially on | down his hand like a sledge hammer on my 
those of “Sacred Opera,” “Editions of the | shoulder, and say, with a smile : 
Great Masters,” “ Wagnerian Opera”; and of | “Mind, Alexander, when you are away from 
course at his classes in the conservatoire I was | me, never write to me. Whatever you have to 
gathering the entire gist of his wonderful ideas | say keep it till you see me.” 
with regard to piano playing. As a composer Rubinstein did not receive 
For two years I heard him go seriatim through | from his contemporaries the recognition he de- 
the entire literature of the piano, and although | served, and during the later years of his life he 
n the strict sense of the word, Rubinstein was | felt this keenly. There is no doubt in his com- 
no pedagogue, yet the musical and esthetic posing he had some great faults. He wrote too 
value of his teaching was beyond comparison. | hastily and too carelessly, and he was absolutely 
He never bothered himself with mechanical | unable to set himself to the necessary task of 
details, but in pedalling, tone production and taking pains. He wrote as he felt during the mo- 
general interpretation, he simply gave us golden | ment, and once the fit was off he seemed to tire 
advice. He always sat at a second piano in instantly of what he had written, that isin so far 
order to give practical illustration of that which | as working at it was concerned. Even in correct- 
he wanted, and it was for this reason specially | ing proofs he told me that he had no patience. 
his lessons were invaluable. No one could wis-| “I cannot,” he said, “see the faults. I see 
take his meaning, nor could any but the dullest | the music as in my mind’s eye, not as it is down 
fail to understand how he got his effects ; to | on the printed page.” 
imitate was a different thing, for his patience in| It was torture to Rubinstein to hear his own 
explanation and illustration was exhaustless. | works. Yet no one ever tried harder to have 
1 can see it all now as I write; the large,|them succeed. It was his one great, constant 
low room we were assembled in, the two Becker desire, but he was lacking in patience and his 
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quer, and he could not hide his feel 

his comparative failure. Blunt and 

came his wrath, and as things nei 
rush, with his impatience he always contrive 
to make all around him nervous. 

I remember the first day I was at St. Peters. 
burg there was a terribl i 

rg asa € row with a tenor Of the 
Imperial Opera—one of the public idols, who 
was to sing an aria from one of Rubinstein’; 
operas, The tenor was willing, but he could 
not get the interpretation Rubinstein desired 
and I never saw such wrath as Rubinstein’s, It 
was absolutely brutal. It was one of the few 
occasions on which I have seen him lose abso. 
lute control of his temper, and in such moments 
he was a maniac. One thing, however, was 
certain, after such outbursts no one was sortier 
than he, although he never would allow he had 
said more than the occasion deserved. 
Fascinating as a man, loving and faithful asa 
friend, great as a composer and unrivalled as 
an artist, Rubinstein was one of the most in. 
teresting personalities of our century. He 
possessed a certain magnetism for all, even his 
enemies. He revealed Beethoven ; he charmed 
with Bach; his Mendelssohn and Schubert 
were full of an exquisite sweetness. Under his 
fingers every bar of Chopin was a poem, but I 
think it was in Schumann the full grandeur of 
his genius was revealed. 

As I remember his playing of the Carnival, 
the Etudes Symphoniques, Kreisleriana, aid 
the immortal C Major Fantasie, I feel I must 
stop. The absolute perfection, the sublime 
grandeur, the pathos and divine inspiration 
of his interpretation, all impossible to describe, 
come back to me on a float of bitter-sweet 
memory. Those who never heard him cannot 
realize what his playing was. Those who have 
know they possess “ a joy for ever.” 

He has gone from among us, and not unwill- 
ingly. Many times in hours of depression I 
have heard him express his impatience of death. 
In the memory and affection of his friends and 
pupils—who owe him so much, to whom he has 
been so much—he will live while we live. 

ALEXANDER MCARTHUR. 
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Midd eddie King: 
—_— 0 ——— 

ISS JESSIE KING is rapidly rising 
into the same favour with the general 
public as she already enjoys with cul- 
tured musicians. I give her portrait 

with the present issue. Miss King was bom 
in Chelsea, though her family came from the 
Isle of Wight. Some of them, I believe, were 
organ-builders ; and her father, in addition to 
being an amateur of the craft, played the cor- 
net in his hours of relaxation. His daughter 
showed a decided bent towards music at an 
early age, and possessed, in addition to a fine 
voice, a very keen ear. She became, when still 
young, a pupil of Miss Layton, and it was 
under her chaperonage, so to speak, and as 
her pupil, that Miss Jessie King made her 
first public appearances. Later she took the 
second contralto part at a Crystal Festival per- 
formance of Elijah ; then she sang at some of 
the organ recitals in Gloucester Cathedral with 
such success that Mr. Lee Williams at once 
engaged her for the then forthcoming Festival 
Here she gave such delight, and press opinion 
was so unanimous, that her position may 
considered as made from that day. Last autumn 
Miss King sang at the Worcester Festival, 
she is engaged for the next Hereford Festival 
Her voice is remarkably clear and full, and her 
style dignified and simple, so that she is # 
ideal artist for ideal work. 











grands by the window, Rubinstein at one, a/ pride was terrible. He could not stoop to con- 
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THE SCOTTISH TENOR. 
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T has been said, that when one is talking 
toa truly great man, there is something 
which invariably points to the fact. No 
one can speak to Durward Lely without 
feeling this something’; because he impresses | 
you at once as being such, and also as being a | 


§nished artist. His life has been one of such 


varied experiences that it reads more like a tale 


woven by the subtle brain of a past master in 
romance than the actual doings of a fellow- 
mortal. That his life’s story will lose much by 
being converted from his glowing diction to my 
halting prose, none can regret more than myself. | 


Born in Arbroath—the “ Fairport” of Sir | 


W. Scott’s “ Antiquary ”—his parents removed | 
to Blairgowrie while he was quite a little lad, 
and soit was that amid the exquisite scenery 
of the Perthshire Highlands he received those | 


first impressions which are so often the last to be | 


eradicated. Before he was very old it became 
plainly evident that Mother Nature had gifted 
him with a lovely tenor voice. Luckily for him 
—and the public—no mistake was made at the | 
outset of his career... What-terrible harm has 
been caused by a fatal step being taken at. the 
commencement of ‘a singer’s training } “But, 
iortunately, here all was well; and through the 


kindness of the late Mr, P. Allen Fraser, of | been known over the land as “ Madame Patti's : 
nd | grammes, each one seeming nicer than an- 


Milan for a course of five years’ study. One of | ballad concerts on nearly all occasions, as. well other :—(1) “Scottish Song and Story”; (2) 


Hospitalfield, he was enabled ‘to proceed to 


the secrets of Mr. Lely’s success has been his 
unfailing attention to the subject matter in hand. 
From his student days till now he has always 
been the very model of.a careful, painstaking 
attist. His labours were justly rewarded. 
Returning to this country with a. tenor voice 
such as even Italy, with all her advantages 


rarely hears, he was engaged by Mr. Maplesouy 


of Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, for seven 
years for his Italian Opera, and actually made 
his first appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in the part of “ Don José,” in Carmen, creating 
the part in English. Afterwards: he sang it 
in Italian, under Mapleson’s menegenaa at 
the same house with Trebelli, Minnie uk, 
and Marie Roze, as the various Carmens. 

After two years with Mapleson, he was engaged 
by Mr. D’Oyly Carte, and appeared as “Fred: 
erick” in The Pirates of Penzance, which was 
then running at the Opera Comique. In the 
following year (1881) Patience was produced at 
the same theatre, with Lely as “ Lieut. the 
Duke of Dunstable” ; and when in October it 





1882, lolanthe was airs. ‘with, Mr. Lely m 
Earl Tolloller” ; and on the Sorcerer eit 






revived, the part of £ > was't a 
Lely, with extraordinary success, Princess . 
Was produced in 1884, with Mr. Lely.as “ Cyril. " 
All these successes, however, are over-shadowed 
by Mr. Lely’s portraiture of the part of “ Nanki- 
Peo” in The Mikado, produced in 1885. For 
‘wo long years, with but one ‘small break, he 
played the part, and to this day his name is 
associated with it. The réle scomedl tb a suit him 
Y, and week byw _elab 
it to such perfection, and sang his fyrics with 
that t manner, known 7 etl he a 





=|this business relation has developed into a 


| |. deal during this time. 


‘A week's work which very: few of us would care 


: also. won the laurel-wreath, having frequently 






‘standatd works with great distinction. 


was the talk of London. ‘Unfortunately, Mr. 





| Savoy Opera, names Mr. J. G. Robertson as 
_the original “ Nanki-poo.” This is, of course, 
/an error, which may be accounted for by the 
| fact that Mr. Robertson played the. part when 
‘the Opera was revived some years after Mr. 
Lely had left the company. ae 
| After playing “ Richard Dauntless” i in ‘Ruddi- 
gore, produced in 1887, Mr. Durward Lely left the 
Savoy Opera Company. In so doing, he severed 
the first link which tied him to the public, This 
step marks the conclusion of his first cycle of suc- 
|cess. He now entered upon a sphere in which 
jhe has had a series of grand successes, and 
which has ended with his name being known 
over Britain and America as “ Patti’s Tenor.” 
This great change has, however, left the man 
untouched, for those who knew him in “the 
old days,” say that he is just the same suave, 
| courteous gentleman to-day he was then. 

Alter leaving the Savoy Company, Mr. Lely 
was engaged to sing at The Dome, Brighton, 
under Mr. Kuhe’s management. One evening 
he happened to gain a double encore for one of 
his solos, which led to Mr. Kuhe offering him 
the post of leading tenor in a Ballad Concert 
Company he was organizing. Imagine Mr. 
Lely’s surprise when he learned that the prima 
donna was no other than Madame Patti! Here 
indeed was a chance that would only come once 
| in a lifetime. . Here was the stepping-stone toa 
| reputation which, in, his most excited moments, 
he could scarcely have dreamed could come. so 
soon. From that first tourto this day he has 











Tenor,” and has sung with her in opera 


as having toured the States twice together. 
When Madame Patti opened: her little Bijou 

Theatre in her Castle Home of Craig- y-Nos, 

Mr. Lely took.the»Jeading tenor ‘parts,’ and so 


mutual regard and life-long friendship. The 
| Royal:Carl Rosa Opera Company now. claimed 
Mr,’Lely, who sang for them at sian two nights 
a week. This move.was in a measure returning 
to his first. Jove, but with this. difference—they 
had both: ‘grown. older ! $s “ light-hearted 
loon” was his new charac e rs c 
that wonderful “hot-tempered s 

whose fond love. for Carmen ends so dramati- | 
| cally,.... “Here, as in everything he has ever taken 
up, he devoted his entire energies. He made 
the part his own in an especial way, and thus 
added. -not a little to the tremendous: success 
Bizet’s. masterpiece has béen. in’ England. 
Gifted -with.a handsome. presence, and much 
power as an actor, it was not to be wondered 
that. both Press and. public resounded with 














Percy Fitzgerald, in his interesting book, 7'he 


Lely is also Well: known ‘as a~ charming 


singer. 

All ‘these eribinphi; however, are as “the 
grass-that. withereth,” when we approach Dur- 
ward Lely, the Scottish tenor. No laurels he 
ever won on the stage or in the concert-room 
will remain so fresh, as those he has gained by 
singing the “Auld Scotch Sangs.” He has 
given of his best to perpetuate those noble lyrics 
of Burns, and it says not a little for his native 
land, that her people have so universally ac- 
knowledged his powers, Standing in the midst 
of a torrent of foreign influences, he has caused 
the stream to “alter its course, and has thus 
saved. our national ballads from oblivion. 
Whereas before it was. considered “the thing ” 
to speak condescendingly of our Scottish songs, 
Mr. Lely has wrought a great change, for he has 
‘caused them to be once again admired and 
loved. Their simple melodies and honest 
words, breathing at every turn a spirit of true 
genuineness, are especially suited to reach the 
hearts of young and old, and stir to the very 
depths those feelings of patriotism with which 
the Scotch are sé liberally endowed. 

On his last’tour in America Mr. Lely was 
received on all hands with the most tremendous 
enthusiasm. Although he travelled 35,000 miles 
through the States and Canada, and visited 
numberless cities, yet he left much undone ; 
and so-in January, 1895, he sails for America 
again to cheer the hearts of the exiled Scots. 
During his last tour, which lasted: five months, 
he visited, among many more, Toronto, Boston, 
Baltimore, Montreal, Detroit, Ottawa, and 
New..Haven. Mr. Lely has four distinct pro- 


“Rantin’ Royin’ Robin” (Burns’ life as _por- 
trayed in his own works) ; (3) “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie” ; (4) “ Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock.” 
Thie'second and. last seem .to be the favourites 
with the public. 

Few men can sing the Scotch songs like Mr. 
Lely. His whole style, voice, and methods of 
singing seem to be adapted in no ordinary 
degree for this work. I: remember.on one occa- 
sionyhearing Mr. Lely sing “ Bonnie Mary of 
| Argyle.” 1 shall not forget it soon. It was one 
‘of those treats which one likes to look back on 


e1 Don, Josdy| in after years, as an event which stands out 


from the dark gloom of monotonous everyday 
| life, with a pure halo of delight and satisfaction 
around it. Mr. Lely’s is a voice never to be for- 
gotten when once heard. There is a haunting 
sweetness about its tones which linger long 
after the singer has ceased. Ever in perfect 
tune and used with unfailing artistic insight he 
stands out, as a unique singer, from among his 
contemporaries, and as a marked man. Who 
is there that having seen him as “ Francis 








choruses of praise at the first English-speaking 
Don José, . Unfortunately, however, for Mr. 
. | Lely himself, he was forced to travel a very great 


One week, taken at random, was as follows :— 
!| Monday night sung at a concert in Brighton ; 
n| Tuesday night in opera at Blackburn ; Wednes- 
| day night. at the Promenade Concerts, London ; 


Osbaldistone” in the immortal drama of Rod 
Roy can forget the perfect interpretation he 
gives to the ré/e? In conclusion let me give 
one of the many interesting and amusing tales 
with which Mr. Lely regaled me. 

On one occasion a large number of tourists 
on their way from Blairgowrie through the 





ay night at a concert in Manchester ; Fri- 
day night at the Promenade. Concerts, London; ; 
and Saturday in opera at Blackburn again. 


to have to do, even although we might happen to 
be a favourite tenor! In grand opera Mr. Lely 
has appeared in Carmen, Faust, Maritana, The 
Bohemian Girl, Martha, Norma,Lucia, Rigoletto, 
Sonambula, Trovatore, Don Pasquale, Favorita, 
and several others. In’ oratorio Mr. Lely has 


» tenor music in Zhe Messiah and other 
In such 





hi 
imself, that his Nanki-poo” performance 





cantatas. as Handel’s Aciés and Galatea, Mr. 


Spittal of Glenshee to Braemar, were visiting 
the house in which Mr. Lely’s pazents live, and 
which the coach-drivers insist on showing as 
“ Durward Lely’s birthplace.” | One of the party, 
an American gentleman, after viewing the various 
rooms, and admiring the numbefless photo- 
graphs of “ Patti’s Tenor,” with which the walls 
are adorned, on coming out, begged permission 


to carry away as a-‘memento of his visit one of 


the ‘“ cobble stones” which form the garden path 
border ! Could admiration go further ? 
S. FRASER HARRIS. 
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king spent so much of 


the Palace of Linderhof, 
Richard Wagner came 
for long visits to his royal 
patron ; in fact, it may 
safely be presumed that 
in this locality was fos- 
tered that devotion to the 
cause of Wagner’s music, 
resulting in the lavish 
production of his works 
in Munich, and subse- 
quently at Bayreuth, with- 
out which it is probable 
that the world at large 
would have had much 
longer to wait for any 
knowledge of their value. 
So that in this light the 
annual commemoration 
of Ludwig’s Tag, in the 
village of the Passion 
Play, becomes almost an 





The Wagons containing the New Organ on the way from the 
Passion Play Theatre to the Church. 


N the Christmas Number of the MAGAZINE 
or Music for 1890, the project was set 
forth for presenting the Parish Church of 
Oberammergau with a new instrument, to 

be built inside the old organ case. This idea 
originated by way of a Memorial thankoffering 
for the Passion Play of 1890. By means of 
sums of one shilling upwards, contributed by 
English people, a sum exceeding £700 was 
brought together, and in October 
1893, the new organ was erected by 
the firm of Steynmeyer & Co., of 
Oettingen on the Ries, Bavaria. The 
instrument arrived on six wagons, 
which were all gaily decorated with 
flowers, and there was a scene of 
universal rejoicing in the village. 

A sharp storm, however, which 
came on, rendered it necessary that 
the cavalcade should seek shelter at 
the Passion Play Theatre, and, not 
inappropriately, the first night the 
organ remained under cover on the 
very spot where those scenes were 
enacted, to commemorate which the 
memorial has been given, 

The next day, on the way from thé 
Theatre to the church, the wagons 
were drawn up in front of the Wit- 
telsbacher Hof, when one of the 
accompanying photographs was taken. 


. The work of dragging up the organ into posi- | sun shining on his grey hair, and delivered a 
tion to the choir gallery is illustrated in a second | little oration of which the following is a trans- 


picture, while in the third the new instrument is 
shown in its position completed. 

The formal opening and solemn dedication 
took place on Ludwig’s Tag, Saturday, August 
25, 1894, when several English people assem- 
bled in the village, which was en féte for two or 
three days. Many of the houses were decorated 
with wreaths, festoons, flags, banners, and 
shields. There was a procession to the church 
consisting of the school children in festal garb, 
carrying branches of flowers, also the ‘Turn 
Verein, the Veteranen, and the Gemeinde Ver- 
waithung (practically the Village Council), also 
the English visitors. 

After a solemn service in the church, an in- 
terval for the dinner hour followed, then came a 
selection of music in the church, with Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Perhaps the most touching incident of the 
occasion was the visit to the Calvary Group, 
which was set up on one of the hills outside the 
village by the late King Ludwig II. : 

One of the features of interest in the district 





is the fact that in this neighbourhood the late 


Occasion at which true 
Wagnerians might well 
assist. | 

At 5.30 on this occasion a procession was 
again formed, and headed by the band, the pil- 
grimage was made to the king’s last gift to the 
village. Having arrived there, all heads were 
uncovered, and there was an interval of silence, 


followed by the band playing softly and slowly 
the German National Hymn. Then some 
Trauer music, after which the venerable old 








Dragging the New Organ up to the Choir Gallery, 


continues in all our hearts—the uncon 
desire to erect a monument to the unhappy &; 
giving witness of our'trie love which stfrounds 
the memory of our sovereign in the Mountains 
like a safe shield. The day of fulfilment of 
this wish has come to some extent nov, At 
the entrance to our secluded mountain highlands 
on the lovely shores of the Staffelsee the 
unveiling takes place to-morrow of the marble 
bust, the face of which is deeply engraved oy, 
the heart of every Bavarian, and many thousand 
eyes wet with tears will look towards ‘this 
monument. Thus all our hearts will be with 
them to-morrow, and the fires on the tops of 
our mountains will burn to honour the dead 
like they used to do the living king.” It should 
be explained that at Murnau on the Staffelsee 
on Sunday, August 26, a memorial tecently 
erected to the late king was formally uncovered 
Thousands of Berg Vo/k in picturesque costumes 
crowded thither, and it took three days before 
all had returned to their distant habitations, 
At the conclusion of the Buergermeister’s 
speech he laid a large wreath amongst several 
others which had been previously placed at the 
foot of the Calvary ; the little children also de. 
posited their bunches of flowers which they had 
carried during the day. The procession. re. 
turned to the village in the same manner as it 
had come; and the day’s proceedings were 
brought to a close by a convivial gathering at 
the Wittelsbacher Hof. 











Mr. Moberfy’ Goncert. 


—/0-— 

HERE seems rather a falling 

off in the popularity of Mr. 
Moberly’s Ladies’ String Or- 
chestra. I remember when it 
attracted an audience big enough to 
fill St. James’s Hall, and lo! on De- 
cember 4, even the smaller Prince's 
Hall was sparsely occupied. This is 
a pity ; for good string-playing ona 
large scale is rarely heard, and that 
of Mr. Moberly’s band is distinctly 
good. On this last occasion the pro- 
gramme included a Concerto Grosso 
of old Handel’s, in the key of D 
minor, for two solo violins and solo 
‘cello, with string orchestra. This 
was given with due breadth and ex- 
pression; and then we had duets 
by Mozart and Haydn from Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Miss Margaret 


Buergermeister stepped forward, the evening | Barter — both of whom were rather incapa- 


| citated, the one by cold, the other by ner- 
'vousness. But each did her best, and the 


lation :—“ At the foot of this Cross our unfortu- result was pleasing enough. The rest of the 
nate King Ludwig II. often used to pray for the programme was highly interesting, and I re 
welfare of his people, and he regularly did so on gret that lack of space forbids me to do it fall 
the birthday of his beloved mother. We all | justice.» 


remember with thankful 
sadness that day which 
we used to keep for, years 
as a holiday, being the 
Birthday and Name-day 
of our king. A sad fate 
took away that king 
whom we knew better 
than many others did, 
because he stayed more 
amongst us than else- 
where, and his goodwill 
many of us felt person- 
ally more than other 
people had occasion to 
do. Since then eight 
years have gone, and the 
bitterness of the first pain 
has given way to a calm 
mourning. One wishestill 





The New Organ in Oberammergau Parish Church. 
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M ozar i) Oo nafad o| by the way, be played with an absolutely free 


(Continued from page 271.) 
—_—- 00 

HIS bit of melody (in the key of D, 
although no signature is given), is as 
difficult to treat as anything written by 
Mozart or Beethoven. The bass must 

pulse softly, like the perpetual ripple of the sea, 
while the melody sings above it like a winter 
wind. That melody commences with three F’s ; 
the first, a crotchet, should be no louder than 
the bass, the second a little louder, and the 
last only a little more so; so that a perfect 
crescendo is secured, leading to that of E, which 


wrist), there must be a slight pause. Then 
the bass is introduced, softly, and with the use 
of the sustaining pedal to get a continiois 
murmur; and the melody creeps in -on top, 
very gently, with a crescendo on the turn, and 
then again, the minim F as soft as before. By 
way of contrast to the thin tone of this, the 
tone of the next two bars should be thick, ‘rich, 
rather “tubby ” ; then every note in thie staccato 
phrases following should ring like the note of | And so, on the last night of the old year, we, 
a silver bell, and gradually swell in volume until 
we see that splendid passage which must be 
thundered out, the bass giving one the impres- 
sion of solidity and strength. When the 


must be delivered, not explosively, but act * | climactic F sharp is reached, we have a difficult 
little louder again than the note preceding. | b+ hefore us, The descending arpeggio, it will 


Then the rest of the phrase should be diminu- 
endo. The utmost care must be taken to 
sustain the crotchets and quavers of the bass in 


i b — 
the succeeding bar ; and there must be two of isto be played 












































be noted, is slurred from the weak beats to the 
strong ; and this only means that the passage 


the tiniest rallentandos, thus :— 
i ean i |r gg 
— 
3 3 TZ C 
p — —- —— = ete. 
hd A ED v 
oe ee a 
ao rall. 4 — > ——_ Pp | that isto say, the strobg beats accented, but cut 
<< SMP pall. “tempo. mf. short. The descending octave passage which 


to break the harsh rhythmical shock that results occurs presently must be played with the loose 


ifthe time be too rigidly followed. Then the 
expression marks I_ have given should be care- 
fully noted, especially the crescendo leading to 
the repetition of the melody in the octave above, 
The last E should be the loudest of the five notes ; 
and the melody should then follow #/, and be 
given exactly as it was in the lower octave. 

After the repeat, those staccato semiquaver é 
chords demand delicate treatment. The first Our Gfee Soci efy “ 
of them should be very slightly emphasised ; 
and in contrast to them, both in the matter of —- 0-— 
tone and phrasing, the last phrase of the bar x. 
—_—_ (TRAVERS (John) began his musical life as a chorister 
t= in St. George's, Windsor.. During his stay’ there 

*s — Dr. Godolphin, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, took 
eo > an interest in him and placed him, with Maurice 
be absolutely anaes and full in tone, Scie sameiteiee wag Sar 
while the succeeding ‘staccato chords are soft, 1745: Téavers wad; appointed organist .of- Sto Paul's 
stot; somewhat'dty; Ae before. 3 Covent Garden, and afterwards to a similar, position 

The tone of the bass in the opening of the| s+ kulham Church. On May roth, 1737, he was 
succeeding Allegro must be firm and almost | formally sworn in as organist of the Chapel Royal in 
strident: for Mozart intended no delicate | the place of Jonathan Martin; on being thus ap- 
musical-box effect here ; but rather that of | pointed Travers resigned his berth at Fulham. His 
trombones. The best way of securing the true | name, as a composer, is principally known among 
quality is to slightly stiffen the wrist. But | cathedral musicians by his setvices in F and D. The 
wrist and fingers must be absolutely loose, | work by which he is best known is his Eighteen 
almost flabby, for that passage in the treble, Canzonets for two or three-voices, the words chiefly 


couple of years’ practice before it is managed. 


lead naturally into the Andante movement. 
(Zo be continued.) 























It is the piano equivalent for the tremolo of the | 


strings :— larity, Upon the death of Dr. Pepusch he became 


possessor of the Doctor’s valuable library. An auto- 
graph MS. by him, containing four melodies. in some 
of the ancient Greek modes for four voices with in- 
7 strumental accompaniments, the fruit, doubtless, of 
e his association with Pepusch, is now amongst Dr. 
and must be played. to sound continuous, as | Cooke's MS. collection now in the library of the 
that tremolo would be on the orchestra. In the | Royal College of Music. He died 1758.—(Grove’s 
fifth bar there is a change: staccato. playing | Dietionary).] 











chipped-out tone the almost fluid effect of courteously asked us to hold our meet- 


wrist once more, and will probably take a 


The ascending chromatic scale should get 
softer and slower and thinner as it rises, and so 





Must take the place of “the legato, and a dry, ¢e BENBOW had again very 


the tremolo. Then again, in the seventh and ing at his house : 
eighth bars care must be taken to touch the “You know, Tittletop, my dear | 


me yh 0G x i > aay Ni 
Plagazine of Music. | 
sae 


lB flat, The whole ‘passageis repeated.a tone; “ My sister, like myself, is never so happy as 
Ht ow : fo fay | lower, and then-we have another magnificent | when there are plenty dining with us. We love 
piece of melody. “After the big chords making 
the modulation ‘to the key of»C (they should, 


company, so say you'll come?” said Colonel 
Benbow. 

“I think our members will be delighted,” 
answered Tittletop. 

That’s right ; it’s Christmas-time you know, 
Tittletop ; no formalities and perhaps a dance 
after, eh! So you think the ladies will like 
that; they do as a rule, don’t they?” said 
the Colonel, with his usual genial smile. So 
it was settled that we should all dine with 
Colonel Benbow and his sister, that we should 
have a little sing, and finish up with a dance. 


the members of “Our Glee Society,” found 
ourselves once more snugly housed under the 
hospitable roof of the kind-hearted officer. 
There was but one speech at dinner, and that 
was the health and happiness of our Host and 
Hostess, and we all wished them Happy New 
Years. But, trué to his colours, the Colonel 
had fallen fast asleep after the repast, and so did 
not reply ; therefore we all departed on tip-toe 
to the drawing-room, leavirlg him with a calm 
smile upon‘ his face. 

“T think, ladies and gentlemen,” said Tittletop, 
“we will consult this little Canzonet of Travers 
which Mr. Slim has just handed round. Miss 
Benbow has asked me to get the ‘serious 
part’ over as quickly as possible, so that when 
the Colonel awakes, which he will in the course 
of an hour or so, we can then devote the re- 
mainder of our time to ‘lighter thoughts and 
pleasures.’ I would not press this new thing 
upon you to-night, but you know, ladies and 
gentlemen, it was enacted, when OUR GLEE 
SOCIETY was started, that at every meeting we 
should try something fresh. So let us see what 
we can make of it.” 

And Our Society settled down to work. ~ 

“What is a canzonet, Mr. -Tittletop?” asked 
Miss Benbow. 

Now Tittletop was a little perplexed ; 
for was it not also enacted that no musical 
| dictionary should be talked at our meetings? 
So what could he do? what did he do? Why, 
he did what only a gallant Tittletop could 
do — he threw enactments to the wind, and 
said— 

““Why, a canzonet is a smaller form of can- 
zona, and this latter in former times greatly re- 
sembled a madrigal, though less strict in form. 
Afterwards, the word canzonet was used for 
vocal: soli of some length in more than one 
movement. Nowadays it is applied to short 
songs of a light and airy character; though 
some of them take a serious form.* You will 
remember Haydn’s beautiful canzonet, ‘My 

















| 


mother bids me bind my hair. But its meaning 


| by Matthew Prior ; these had a long career of popu- | is, after all, rather vague.” 


“Thank you,” said Miss Benbow; “I fear 
you will think me very ignorant, Mr. Tittletop ? ” 

“ Not at all, Miss Benbow. I had to look it 
up myself to-night before I came. Canzonet is 
an elastic term, at any rate, and may mean any- 
thing from a quartet to a solo,” said Louis, and 
then exclaimed, “ Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
let us try it over.” 

“But, I say,. Mr. Conductor,” exclaimed 
Native Worth, “don’t you think it’ rather hard 
on the tenors to be again left out in the cold?” 

At this there was general laughter, but Tom- 
bowline stroked his larynx, and looked unutter- 


auuquaver A’s lightly, and to detach them | fellow,” said the genial Colonel, “don’t make | able things. 


fi 
om what follows, thus :— it'a formal affair; come and be my guests at 


“T’m afraid it’s too much for us to expect, to 





“Rather hard, 1 must admit,” said Louis ; 


TCE: po dinner, and then let us have a musical evening | “but if you blame anybody, it must be Mr. 
= _ | after. What say you?” | clon 


“Well, gentlemen,” said 1, “it is like this. 


¥ Sis oe ap: come to dinner again—we are such a number.|I thought you all would be pleased to have 





ae Stars show the notes to be detached ;| It’s really very good of you, but what will Miss 
there must be considerable accent on the | Benbow say,” said Louis. 








this pretty little canzonet brought before you ; 
but as, in its original form, it was only for two 
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voices, and as Trave lied h fi | ° poset oD *hae | 
bass, I could Ket is adda nr might | Mudicat ExRibition af 
tRe Roya? Aquarium. 


have arranged it for two tenors and bass, or | 

soprano, tenor, and bass. But knowing your | 

gallantry, Worth and Tom-bowline, I knew you : ‘ 

would retire with grace in favour of the ladies.” | cambria 
This seemed to please them somewhat, and | cf? 

so the practice continued. | 
At Tittletop’s suggestion, we tried it over, and | 

fora first time they did it very well, and Miss | 

Benbow thought it a charming little work. 
“* Now for the grumbles,” said Louis. “Ladies, 

you do not appear to be at all happy at those 








HE organization of a musical exhibition might 
tax the ingenuity of the most resourceful 
manager. Musical instruments are, on the 
whole, very much alike; the hundreds of 

patents taken out every year for new devices apply 
chiefly to details ; and for the most part the differ- 
little appoggiaturas.” ence or improvement is not such as appeals to the 
“To tell you the truth,” said Miss Little, popular eye. And the popular eye must be appealed 
‘although I feel ashamed to confess, I never | ‘° and pleased if the exhibition ts to be s popalat 
could thoroughly understand the dsliesiann be. | Success Mr. E. A. Du Platt, who organized the 
tween an appoggiatura and that other word.” second musical exhibition of the Royal Aquarium, 
“ Do you mean acciaccatura ?” ste aa, : has got over the difficulty in a striking manner. The 
“Yes. Mr. Fj - — -_ UIS. | trade element is reduced to a minimum, the greater 
“Yes, Mr. ‘Fittletop, that’s it. Would you | portion of the space being given to curious old and 
mind explaining? 7 | new musical instruments, and collections of autograph 
With much pleasure,” answered Louis. “An | letters, full scores, and portraits. These I will deal 
appoggiatura is placed before a principal or | with in turn. 
accented note, and takes half the time-value of| The best way to see the exhibits so as to carry 
the note it precedes. You will see this at the | away a clear idea of them is to enter the Aquarium 
word “ Throng” both in the soprano and con- | by the east door, and at once make for the galleries. 
tralto parts. There it will be sung as if the D 'Go past the stage and under the nets which receive 
and © were added ; but if the D had been ‘¢ absurd persons who tumble from the roof at 
written thus ¢” it would have then been termed | stated intervals during the day for the delectation of 
an acciaccatura, and would have to be sung as | sensation-seeking sight-seers, and go up the first 
quickly as possible, without taking an Ae staircase to the right. Go straight till you come to 
pt a a hr . King any percep- | the wall, and you will find yourself at the exhibit 

MEG ESS OD the C which follows it. 1 | marked No. 1 in the catalogue. From No. 1 to No. 11 

hope you all quite understand now, ladies,” are harps of various sorts, the first two being lent by 
said Louis. Mr. F, J. Horniman, and the rest by Mr. J. G. 

“ Quite, thank you,” they answered, and the | Morley ; and the collection shows the harp in various 
practice was resumed, and Tittletop was very | stages of development, from its most primitive to its 
delighted at the result. | most perfect form. No.1 isa “ Megoum,” or alli- 

“It is not‘a difficult thing, by any means,” | gator harp. It resembles nothing so much as a huge 
remarked our worthy chief, “but it wants sing- | petrified newt, with its strings running through the 
ing very smoothly and carefully, and be sure | ‘P@¢¢ devoted in the real animal to the digestive 
and mind the marks of expression.” | apparatus. Of these strings there have only been 


At this moment the good colonel entered the | three for which the tuning pegs remain, so thatthe 


drawing-room. and] . ‘ | Burmese, who of old rang sweet music from “the 
. » and looked like a giant refreshed. | quaint machine, must have been limited in their har- 


He W ane _ you mind a that again, | monies—if indeed they attempted harmonies —and in 
- ies ! Said our genial host; “it is particu- | their melodies. How it was played cannot be said ; 
arly quaint. : | but as we are told it is a harp, and not what it looks, 

And so it was again sung through for the |a violin, the strings were probably plucked. To 
benefit of Colonel Benbow, and the old fellow pass on to Mr. Morley’s collection, we have first 
was highly delighted; and he and his sister |a triple Welsh harp, made by John Richards, of 
clapped their hands very vigorously when we | Llanrwst, somewhere about 1775. It is, says Mr. 
had finished. And so the evening passed on, | Morley, innocent of pedals and mechanism, but by 
singing and chatting, chatting and singing, until la strange arrangement of the strings, a chromatic 


about a quarter of an hour before midnight, | scale of about thirty notes is secured. The strings 


when the colonel went to one end of the room, |*"¢ arranged in three rows, the two outer ones, which 


and, throwing open the lattice wind . . | progress in tones, being synonymous-—-that is to say, 
“ Listen !” ” meek cten if the string on the left side be F, that on the right 


abseel - oe |side is F also—while the inner strings sound the 
ol paps 8% — bells MS GANG the chromatic intervals. The modern harpist sets his 
: pean. ight shoulder against the harp, and plays the treble 

“ Come, ladies and gentlemen, let us all join :~ i a F " Le li 
Seer she 4 sey . Join chiefly with the right hand ; but the Welsh like to do 
ands and sing Auld Lang Syne.” And we did | these things backward, so they hold their little harp 
right heartily. against the left shoulder, and fumble amongst the 
And then, as soon as the clock struck twelve, treble strings with the left hand in a very club-handed 
dancing commenced, and continued until—— manner. ‘The rest of Mr. Morley’s exhibit shows 
But what matter to what hour it continued? the gradual evolution of the modern double-action 
Let the hour remain unchronicled. It was arp, with the exception of one beautiful little green 
snowing fast when I departed home arm in /tish harp, made by Egan, of Dublin, early this cen- 
arm with Tittletop. Tennyson's beautiful words YY» Which has no pedals, but seven ivory buttons 
came to my memory :— moved by the fingers instead. Another curiosity is 
EN ‘ a double-action harp, made by Dizi about the same 
an Knee deep lies the winter snow, time. His design was to make a harp that could 
— meee rie on wearily sighing ; not break its neck, as the poor things have an unfor- 
dad sahaaindis ne sad and slow, tunate habit of doing ; so he made the said néck of 
ow softly anc speak low, iron; but in practice it was found that this and 
or the old year lies a-dying.” — sundry other improvements which he introdtiéed 
~—Death of the Old Year. made the harp so difficult to string and regulate, that, 

GEO. F. GROVER. | on the whole, no advantage was gained. 
To many people the most interesting part of the 
sat show will be the unique collection of violins, For 
Al this late date I need just mention that instance, we have a rude Russian instrument No. 14)) 
Mr. Frederic Griffith gave his last flute recital | which appears to have been chipped from the solid 
at the Salle Erard on November 23. The log with a blunt axe, and then varnished ; and next to 
Series of three have been listened to with great. it, a Chinese fiddle made in the shape of a man with 
interest by good audiences. . long legs, short arms, and neck rather longer than 
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| the rest of i d wae 
‘the rest of his person, and very thin, a 
jan absurd, piie head?” The. Chine eam? 

dently intended that hi¥ thachiné s ed 

y im t achiné should a double 
duty pay ; for he managed to insert a clock into the 
long,~skinny neck; and mofeover, with aview to 
drum “and “cymbal effécts, he’ introduced a vibrating 
piece of metal inside the body. The prettiest in 

strument in the collection is No. 12,—the wood js 
strikingly beautiful, the. varnish clear, and this, -with 
the inlaid finger-board, go.to make a charming effect, 

No. 22 is a Theorbo or Arch Lute : it belonged to 
the Duke of Chandos when Handel was his organist. 
Then, in the collection lent by H. Heilbronner, Esq. 

there is a seventeenth-century hurdy-gurdy—not the 
fearful weapon with which the modern Italian afflicts 
us, but something even more terrible—a kind of banjo 
arranged so that when a handle is turned, a strip of 
paper or cloth scrubs across the strings, producing 
the vilest noise imaginable. Pepys in his diary re- 
counts how he went to hear one tried, and came away 
much disgusted. Of instruments made in the shape 
of animals there are ample specimens. - There are 
two examples of that most delightful of all instruments, 
the Viole d’Amour. Both look pretty enough, but 
it would add greatly to the interest of the exhibition 
if some competent musician could attend to play 
them at intervals. 

The collection of wind instruments is even more 
important than that of violins. Thus there aré flutes, 
flageolets, and double flageolets, -flutes~ made like 
walking-sticks, and fifes° made like ‘flutes, in any 
quantity, Itis to be regretted thatthe gentleman 
who endeavoured to arrange the Hallelujah Chorus 
as a duet for two flutes is not exhibited; but perhaps 
he is to be seen at Hanwell. Those who are in- 
terested in -seeing how our forefathers made music 
should look carefully at No. 43 and No. 208—the 
latter is a tabor, an odd kind of drum, which the 
player beat with a stick held in one hand while he 
fingered his mouth instrument with the other. Re- 
cent investigators have come to the conclusion that in 
early times the flute was played at the nose, as an 
eminent performer in the island of Borneo at present 
plays it; and Mr. John Radcliffe exhibits, amongst 
a pile of ancient instruments, two of these nose flutes, 
One of. these, by the way, is double, and took two 
people to play it. Another, again, is made from a 
human leg-bone—possibly all that was left of a mis- 
sionary whom the savages had found very much to 
their taste. Messrs. Rudall, Carte & Co. exhibit 
flutes in various stages of development ; and Mr. F. 
L. Schneider shows a celebrated instrument which 
once belonged to Quanz, chamber musician to 
Frederick II. of Prussia ; and an Arabic flute, and 
six Prussian and Indian nose and single and double- 
lipped flutes, lent by Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, complete 
the collection. 

Mr. Du Platt has been merciful in limiting the 
number of bagpipes. There are only four sets. Of 
these an old Normandy “instrument,” lent by Mr. 
Horniman, and a set of Northumbrian pipes, lent by 
Mr, St. John Lacy, are most interesting. 

Of double-reed instruments some wonderful speci- 
mens are shown, chiefly bassoons. Two samples of 
the variety called tenoroon, made by Savary, are 
curious, but should be played upon to exhibit their 
special quality to the ordinary frequenter of the 
exhibition. “Of-siigle reedsthe:most notable is the 
pedal clarinet tent: by Messrs. Besson & Co. This 
beautiful instrument should longlagé have superseded 
the double bassoon and other instruments of its class 
but for the obstinacy of our orchestral players. The 
same firm show a cornophone which yields a most 
delicate quality of tone. : 

Messrs. Besson again show trumpets of all sizes 
and nationalities—Turkish, French, Russian, Spanish, 
and American— as well as some instruments made 
of paper, of plaster of Paris, and of gutta-percha, 
made with the intention of proving that quality 
of tone depends upon the proportions of the, alr 
column, and not on the materials of which the 
instrument is made. Mr. Heilbronner has a num- 
ber of instruments which are said to be over a Cem 
tury old, and from their appeafance one can 
believe it, It is curious to note that the modem 
type of straight trumpet, made familiar to us by per 
formances of the guards of those fire de sidc/e imitations 
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poe old stage-coaches, proves to be a very ancient 


ts were. probably 

type = ed paver cho © pe it uatil 
sn “s old English’ Serpent, recalling Handel’s 
remark, is lent by Mr. Purdon Clarke, Trombones 
and valved trumpets, cornets, horns, are shown in 
bundance. Of the whole collection none is more 
inning than the ‘* Victory ” compensating cornet 
of Messrs. Besson, which plays every. note m tune. 
There are also plenty of drums, cymbals, and’ tri- 
nd of these the Chinese, Soudanese, and 
Indian drums are the most quaintly curious, the 
mystery and majesty which attached to the big drum 
having been dispelled by its too frequent use in 
Salvation Army processtons, ; 
The collection of pianofortes and harpsichords is 
small, but of some interest. The piano No. 212, lent 
by Messrs. Cramer & Co., is 107 years old, It was 
made for the late Duke of Kent, father of the Queen, 
and Her Majesty is said to have frequently practised 
on. it, which says little for her. taste. Another 
curisus old machine is a piano made by D’Almaine 
& McKinlay early in this century. In place of the 
ordinary wooden panel which superseded the silk 
and fretwork of mid-century instruments, a sheet of 
looking-glass is inserted, so that the player may 


angles ; a 


observe herself or see how those behind her are taking 


the performance. Mr. ‘George Grossmith lends a 
Zumpé square piano dated 1770,,and Mr. .A. J. Wag- 
gett lends another of the same.date. It is said that 
the two instruments, nearly 130 years ago, stood in 
Zumpé’s workshop at the same time. 


But the gem of this, part, of, the Exhibition is a very | 


odd piano which once belonged to Gounod. It is 
made in the shape of a hexagonal table, and indeed, 
when closed, would never be taken for a piano if you 
did not happen to see the pedals. Gounod used to 
write on it as a table, and then, when he wanted to 
try a passage, he opened the: lid—-probably upsetting 
his ink on the page he had jyst written—and thumped 
away on the keyboard of six octayes. Judging. from 
the present condition of the instrument, he must have 
thumped hard; and if he composed the resurrection 
music of Mors e¢ Vita. upon it, one can understand 
how he was inspired with such ghastly effects. -., 

We now come to the: collection of Musical Curi- 
osities full scores, programmes, old specimens of 
musical engraving, letters from artists declining to 
sing unless they get bigger terms, and so forth. . The 
first, No, 223, is lent by Mr. Attwater, and is a speci- 
men of engraving upon. glass instead. of the usual 
metal plates. 
is not very evident, unless, indeed, the sheets were 
handed over to a photographer, who would deal with 
them as he.does with an ordinary negative. Miss 
Clara Blumenthal lends a bust of Wagner, with a 
facsimile of his signature;.a photograph of a pro- 
gramme of the first performance of Mozart’s.Zauder- 
fete ; and a photograph of a letter from Mozart to 
his father. Messrs. Cassell: & Co. exhibit a large 
number of autographs, the most! notable of which 
are the third and fourth pagés of Franz Schubert’s 
diary, a letter from Haydn to Salomon, to whose 
order he made the fanious Salomon Symphonies. 
Mr. F. J. Cowen lends the original. MS. full score of 
his' oratorio Ruth, which shows that. Mr. Cowen ex- 
periments in lead pencil before he finally inks in, and 
that he uses Impervious 'M..&.Co’s. score paper. 
An MS. lent by Mr. Johnson shows that Meyerbeer's 
writing of music was execrable, while Wagner, even 
in his rough ‘draft (in short. score) for the Venusberg 
scene, was painfully neat. Dr. W. H. Longhurst, 
organist of Canterbury Cathedral, lends an organ 
book containing a number of "MS. services and 
anthems, written on ‘staves of séx lines each. The 
last copy in the book is dated January, 1738.  Han- 
del’s watch, a funny old thing, resembling more than 
anything else a large walnut’ made in metal, is lent 
by Miss H. Mackenzie. ore 

What a terrible thing it is‘ to bé famous! © Here 
are letters from Balfe, Albani, Barnby, Costa, and 
Antoinette Stirling, all about painfully private affairs. 
oy of Costa’s ‘portrait is ‘the following 

r:— ; 
59, EccLesron Sq:, SiW., Mov. 17, 1815, 

Six,—I will gladly receive you next Saturday at 


How the glass was to be printed from | 


rd 


Magticie of Moats 





Not far from 


ntoinette Spitting, — 
eee | Thursday, Bth. | 
Dear S1r,—My proposal was the most favourable 
which I can make. That was making ‘‘an exception”. 
for you, and I am sorry if it is not satisfactory. .May 
10, at present, suits me as well as May 3 ; but if Mr. 
Waren, does not increase: his. offer, and ‘you are not 
inclined to accept what he mentions, I suppose the 
matter will be given up, unless you should decide to 
give the concert yourself. Did you try Mr. Godfrey? 
Truly yours, 
ANTOINETTE STIRLING. 


it is this from A 
PY a 


G, Garcia, Esa. 
The autograph score of the Revenge is shown, 
with facsimiles of the signatures of Howard. of Effing- 
ham, Lord Buckhurst, Lord Worcester, Stanhope, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Herbert, Fortescue, and Sir John 
Popham, from a Treasury Minute of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth; and on the first’ page Tennyson has 
scribbled his signature very’ neatly. In the same 
case is a note by Gounod :— , 
Les autographes et les ‘‘ photographies.” Voila 
deux choses qu’on voit partout-—Cela sert de préfér- 

ence aux amis, et de signalement a la patrie. 
Cu. GOUNOD, 

TRADE SECTION. 

All that we have seen so far is, of course, in the 
galleries ; let us now trot downstairs, and keeping 
out of the way of falling acrobats, kangaroos, and the 
like, make our way to stand No. 1 of the Trade Sec- 
tion, This is occupied by Messrs. Procter & Co., 
of 428, Oxford Street, and is chiefly filled with an 
assortment of Indian musical instruments, as used by 
the natives. Messrs. Cramer have Stand 2. Their 
most notable exhibit is a patent portable piano—a 
complete overstrung instrument contained in a solid 
case measuring 44% in. by 27 in. by 12 in., with fold- 
ing keyboard of five octaves. This is a complete 
piano, but can be. carried on a man’s back, for it 
weighs only 1 cwt. 1, qr.. Messrs. Cramer’s other 
exhibits are interesting, but call for no special:remark. 
Messrs. Hawkes, at, Stand 3, have a brilliant show of 
military, brass and orchestral band instruments of 
English manufacture ; while Messrs.. D’Almaine, of 
Stand 4, show pianos and American organs. The 
biggest show on the ground floor is that of Mr. Alfred 
Monk,.Organ Builder, of Holloway Road ; it includes 
two. 2-manual organs, one of twenty-seven stops, the 
other of ten. Both are pleasing in tone, but. unfortu- 
nately owing to the persistence of the Musical 
Entertainment which was going forward when I 
was there, it was impossible to hear them to 
advantage, or at any length. The Smith Ameri- 
can Organ Company, at Stand 7, show three 
organs, the most notable of which is one called 
the. ‘‘Connoisseur.” . Messrs. Lachenal show a 
large number and. variety of English concertinas. 
Their instruments are.so. famous, and have so fre- 
quently been referred to.in our columns, that it is only 
needful to mention: that.there is no falling off in the 
speciniens shown here. . An interesting case is that of 
Messrs. Withers; it includes a number of violins all 
early English makers. As these will be interesting to 
our many violinist readers, I give the following list :— 
Thomas Urquhart, London, date about, 1680. 
Edward Pamphilon, London, 1672, very remarkable 
preservation. Original label. 

John Johnson, London, 1759. Original label. 
Daniel Parker, London, about 1730. 

Pearson Gardiner, London, 1760, Very rare speci- 
men, 

Preston, 97, Strand, London. Original label. 

Hill, Kent Street, Boro’. Original label. 

Gulielmus ‘Taylor, 1780. Original label. Very rare 
specimen. 

Richard Duke, London, 1757, Jacobus Stainer Model. 
Original label. 

Chas. and Saml. Thompson, London, 1770. Original 
label. 

John Barrett, London, 1740. Original label. 

J. and H.. Banks, Salisbury, 1796. . Amati model. 
Original label. This instrument is undoubtedly 
the work of Benjamin. 

J. and H.. Banks, Salisbury, 1798. Original label: 
William Forster, London, about 1780. Red varnish. 
William Foster, London, 1800. Yellow varnish. 
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Bernard Fendt, date \aboit 1800.. Cirand Amati 


7] Sdogel. A’ rare‘and remarkable spécite’s. 


Bernatd Simon Fendt, 1857. Stradivarius Model. 

Original label. 

Matthew Hardie, Edinburgh, 1826. Original label. 
A fine specimen. , 
John Betts, London, about (no date given), stamged 
on back. ; : a 
George Corsby, Northampton (afterwards of London, 

about 1800. 

Samuel Gilkes, London, about 1815. 
two places. 

Mrs. Garth Wicking shows three curiosities as 
Stand 19 : the first a piano with a lid that lets light 
in and so prevents the keys from discolouring, as 
ivory always does in the dark ; the second, a sort of 
swell-pedal arrangement by which the player can open 
the top of the piano when greater volume of sound 
than ordinary is required ; the third, a patent leaf: 
turner—one of the many contrivances to save pianists 
from tearing their music and losing their tempers. 
Messrs, Gray & Davidson’s organ exhibit is of no 
special interest, nor is that of Mr. Adams, of Brix- 


Stamped in 








‘tham. The latter consists of an orchestrion, one of 


those dreadful instruments which reel off the Zann- 
hdwsér Overture or Walkiirenritt in the most flippant 
manner conceivable. But Messrs. Richard Lipp & 
Son show at least one curiosity. It is a Hygienic 
Galvanic Pianoforte, so constructed that a current of 
electricity passes through ‘the keyboard when one 
hand is on the bass and the other on the treble. | The 
value of electricity has long been recognised, but it is 
too much to expect of the 19th century man or 
woman that he or she will patiently sit for some 
hours, merely that a gentle stream of clectricity may 
pass through the frame. Yet only electricity taken in 
this mild and continuous form, say the doctors, does 
any good. Now by means of Messrs. Lipp’s contri- 
vance you take your electricity and while away the 
time by playing your favourite tunes on the piano ; 
but you must be careful not to play too much with 
both hands in the bass or in the treble, for then the 
stream of electricity does not flow through. In fact, 
it would be well to play only the tunes given in 
Hymris Ancient and Modern. Messrs. Monnington 
& ‘Weston show handsome pianos; C. F. Pond’s 
Direct Method by which any person of ordinary in- 
telligence can learn all the notes and keys of a seven- 
octave piano in a fortnight, is ingenious and plau- 
sible; and the exhibits of the St, Cecilia Music 
Publishing Company and Mr. Douthat are full of 
interest. 
As I said at the commencement, the Exhibition is 
not extraordinarily large, but any one who is interested 
in recent musical inventions, or in the personalities of 
the greatest masters, may profitably spend a couple 
of hours there. 








BALFE was an Irishman; but he might have been an 
Italian so far as his music was concerned, for he owed 
more to Bellini and Donizetti than to the minstrels of 
his own green isle. Mr Hamish McCunn, who is a 
Scotchman, aims, on the contrary at reproducing 
not only old Scotch:melodies skilfully treatedvin the 
modern fashion, but at giving a Scotch flavour to 
original music. 

RuBINstein’s Pet JoKE.—When Munkaczy’s, pic- 
ture of ‘‘ Christ before Pilate” was exhibited in New 
York, an art critic knowing scarcely anything of art 
went to the gallery to describe it. The secretary told 
him (as Rubinstein was fond of relating) it was the 
greatest work of art since Rubens’ time; but the 
critic, mistaking the sound of the name, wrote in a 
New York paper that Munkaczy’s was “the greatest 
picture since Rubinstein.” 

THE recent rentrde of Signor Piatti marks the jubilee 
year of his first appearance in London. Not many 


are. there who. remember..Piatti’s..modest.début. at. a 
t.given by the Philharmonic Society in 1844, 
tet bef fr - he’ Ppl Ae ean 


recall the evening when for the first time he delighted 
their ears. Signor Piatti was born seventy-two years 
ago, at Bergamo, and studied at the Milan Conserva- 
toire.. He has. composed. some charming pieces, 
which are even more delightful when interpreted’ by 








“Past 12 o'clock, _. Yours truly, 


G. Garcia, Ese. M. Costa. 





John Comins, Dec. 3rd, 1801, pupil of Forster. 
Original ticket. ; 


himself, 
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from the list of swell stops. 


_ . * 


At the request of a number of correspondents, I 
give a complete specification of the Hope-Jones 
organ now in process of construction for St. Alban’s, 
Holborn (mentioned in my last month’s remarks). 

The estimated cost of the organ is £2,670; and 
Mr. Hope-Jones undertakes to add a ‘Contra Po- 
saune,” 16 feet (on a heavy wind), to the swell, for 
another £95, and a ‘‘ flute,” 4 feet, to the swell, 
for a further sum of £48. 


GREAT ORGAN (to SounpinG Stops). 

Ft. Ft, 
7 Harmonic Flute metal 4 
8 Harmonic Piccolo 


1 Dble, Open Diapason 
metal 16 
Tibia Plena wood 8 metal 2 


metal 8 


2 
; Open Diapason metal 8 9 Tivia Harmonica 
4 Open Diapason metal 8 (3 ranks) ... 
s Hohl Flite... wood 8 10 Tuba 
4 


Octave ... . =metal 


a 


Swell to Great (unison) 
double touch, 

Swell to Great (super). 

Choir to Great (sub). 

Choir to Great (unison), 

Five Composition Pedals controlling Great and Pedal stops 

and couplers. 
Piston controlling Solo to Great (unison) coupler. 
Piston controlling Swell to Great (unison) coupler. 


Solo to Great (unison) | 
double touch. 

Solo to Great (super). 

Solo to Great (sub.) 
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| CHOIR ORGAN. CC to A, 58 notes, 
t. 











| Lieblich Bourdon... ... 16 | Lieblich Flute. Ft 
| Chanabelta vs vee tee 8] Concert Flute 4 
| Dole | sie om: son Bde Gasiones eS 
‘ ‘ : ’ eS : y ‘ | Bell Gamba ne . 8 Orchestral Oboe te 8 
N the account of the Westminster organ given | more organ specifications in this column. Space will | Geigen Principal ... Oy Vor Humans, 
last month, a Rorhfléte, 8 feet, was omitted only permit me to give those of important instru- | Lieblich Gedacht ... . 8 Nay 
ments ; and specifications of small organs will be in- Reeds in separate Swell-box, 
serted only when they present some new feature. I) _ COUPLERS, 
append that of W. Hill & Son’s recent erection in | aoveee Sw. Swell to Choir, 
d ; Swell to Pedals, Choir to Great. 
Folkestone Parish Church. | Choir to Pedals. Tremulant to Swot, 
| o Sw 
GREAT ORGAN (10 Srors). | Great to Pedals. Tremulant to Choir, 
re Ft. | _ ACCESSORIES, 
1 Double Open, wood | 6 Harmonic Flute metal 4 Three Combination Pedals to Great Organ. 
| and Metal .. 8 | 9 Twelfth ee Three Combination Pedals to Swell Organ, 
| 2 Open Diapason, I, metal 8 8 Fifteenth » 2 Balanced Crescendo Pedal to Swell Organ, 
| 3 Open Diapason, II. ,, 8 9 Mixture, IV. ranks ,, 1 Balanced Crescendo Pedal to Choir Organ, 
| 4 Hohl Flite - aeenald & 10 Trumpet 0 ale Reversible Pedal controlling Great to Pedal, 
5 Principal .. metal 4 | = + * 
SWELL ORGAN (13 Srors). | By the time these lines are in print I hope to 
Ft Ft. | have had an opportunity of trying Mr. Hope-Jones’ 
11 Bourdon . wood 16 | 38 Mixture, III. ranks | model of the organ he proposes placing in Worcester 
12 Open Diapason metal & metal | Cathedral. In this new instrument he promises ‘an 
13 Seong ” : 1g Contra Fagotto 5, . |entirely new method of producing musical tone. 
14 Saliciona:’ ” 20 Horn ed | . es ae - % ’ 
og, Wala tatiana Waiones ec € | which is, in principle and effect, unlike either flue or 
ead 8 | te. se reed pipes. Mr. Hope-Jones is not at tiberty to 
16 Principal » 4 | 23 Vox Humana... ,, 8 / State by what means these effects are produced tintil 
17 Fifteenth » 2 his provisional patent has been completed, but he is 
CHOIR ORGAN 6 Srors). | able to inform us that ‘‘the new apparatus, aécord- 
Ft. Ft. | ing to the pattern of its make, produces tones tesem. 
24 Viol diGamba_ metal 8 | 27 Suabe Flute wood 4 bling either a peculiarly full and fluty diapason, a'firm 
25 Gedacht wood 8 | 28 Piccolo metal 2/ horn diapason, a species of large tuba, or a smooth 
26 Dulciana . metal 8 | 29 Clarinet » 8 © 4s A 
| trombone. Variations in temperature cause no 
PEDAL ORGAN (6 Srors), trouble in the matter of pitch. The tones (even when 
Ft. | Ft. | a light pressure is used) can be made of enormous 
30 Sub-Bass (stopped 16) 33 Bourdon wood 46 | strength, and quite throw into the shade all reed and 
to BBB flat, lower 10 34 Violoncello we 8 . 


SWELL ORGAN (9 Sounpinc Srops). 


Ft. Ft. 
11 Tibia Clausa... wood 8 | 16 Mixture (3 ranks) 
12 Horn Diapason metal 8 metal .., 
13 Vox Angelica... metal 8 | 17 Horn(Harmonic) metal 8 
14 Voix Céleste... metal 8 | 18 Oboe ... . metal 8 | 
1§ Principal . metal 4 19 Clarion (Harmonic) 
metal 4 
Sub-Octave. Solo to Swell (second 
Super-Octave. touch). 


Choir to Swell (second 
touch). 
Swell Pedal, 
° 
Five Composition Pedals controlling Stops and Couplers. 


CHOIR ORGAN (6 SounvinG Stops). 
Ft. Ft. 


‘Tremulant. 


20 Open Diapason metal 8 

21 Lieblich Gedacht metal 
and wood 8 

ae Viol diGamba metal 8 


24 Zauber Flite... metal 4 





Super-Octave. Swell to Choir (super). 
Swell to Choir(unis.) double | 
touch, 
SOLO ORGAN, West Env (7 Sounvinc Stops). 
Ft . 

26 Harmonic Flute metal 8 30 Orchestral Oboe metal 8 
27 Occarina . wood 8 31 Cor Anglais 
28 Concert Flute metal 4 | 32 Vox Humana 
29 Tuba Sonora... metal 8 


‘Tremulant, 
Swell Pedal. 


Sub-Octave. 

Super-Octave,. 

Swell to Solo (second 
touch). 


PEDAL ORGAN (9g SounpbiING Srors), 


37 Dulciana 
32 38 Tibia Plena (West) ... 


33 Tibia Profundissima 
(West) 


44 Tibia Profunda (West) 16 39 Flute ... . wood 

35 Gt. Double Diapason 40 Tuba Profunda (West) 16 
metal 16 41 Ophicleide ... cos, 

36 Bourdon wood 16 


Great to Pedals. Choir to Pedals, 

Swell to Pedals. Solo to Pedals. 
Piston controlling Great to Pedals Coupler. 
Piston controlling Solo to Pedals Coupler. 
Compass of Manuals, CC to ct in altmo., 61 notes, 
Compass of Pedals, CCC to Tenor f, 30 notes. 

GENERAL ACCESSORIES. 
Sforzando Pedal. 


* * _ 


Stop-switch (key and pedal). 


It has also been suggested that I should include 


23 Dolce .., we metal 8 | 


25 Corno Bassetto metal 8 | 





Patron: The Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnor or Lonpon. 
President: E. J. Horxins, a Mus. D., Cantuar. 
‘arden: J. T. Fievp. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificate of practical 
Musicianship, and Fellowship of the Guild (F. Gld, 05 will be 
held January 17th, 1895. Registers of vacancies and Candid 


notes ... 


31 Open Diapason wood 16 


quint 32, 35 Trombone 


32 Open Diapason metal 16 | 


MANUA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Swell to Great. 
Swell Octave on itself. 
Swell to Choir. 


COUPLERS. 
L. Papa. 


Air Movement to Pedal Organ. 


Tremulant to Swell. 


Great to Pedal. 

Swell to Pedal. 

Choir to Pedal. 

Four Composition Pistons to Great, acting also on Pedal. 

Four Combination Pistons to Swell, 

Four Combination Pedals to Great. 

Pneumatic Lever to Great Organ. 
Pneumatic Draw-stop Movement, and Compressed 


Compass of Manuals, CC to a3 in altmo., 58 notes. 
Compass of Pedals, CCC to Tenor f, 30 notes, 


| Mr. J. J. Binns has, I hear, obtained the contract 
| for the new organ in Patricroft Church, Manchester. 
'It is to have 3 manuals 44 stops, and Binns’ patent 


tubular pneumatic action. 


Organs in process of con- 


' struction by the same firm (with patent action) are:— 
| Pontefract Parish Church, 3 manuals 44 stops; St. 


metal 8 | Mary's, Harrogate, 3 manuals 47 stops ; St. Aidan’s, 
metal 8 | Leeds, 3 manuals 54 stops; St. James’, Norlands, 


London, 3 manuals 47 stops ; and a 3 manual cham- 
ber organ of 37 stops for Mr. J. D. Ingleby, of Tad- 
caster, besides several two-manual instruments with 
| tracker, tubular, or electric action. Their instrument, 
built in October for Knaresborough Parish Church, is a 
Ft. Ft. | fine piece of work, The action throughout is the 


GREAT ORGAN. CC to A, 58 notes, 


Bourdon 


Large Open Diapason ... 
Small Open Diapason 


Salicional ... 
Dulciana 
Hohlflite 


Sub Bass ... 
Open Bass .. 
| Violone 
Bourdon ... 
| Principal ... 


| Bourdon 

Open Diapason 
| Keraulophon 
Vox Celestis 


SWELL ORGAN, 


GUILD OF ORGANISTS. 





for Organ A ntments kept. Hon. Sec. : Frep. B. Townenp, 
Org. and Choirm., Brentwood, and 4, Huggin Lane, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, 


| Stopped Diap 
| Principal 


} 


Ft. Ft. 

16 Harmonic Flute ... Se 

8 Principal ... 4 
8 ‘Twelfth + 2 

oop ite Fifteenth ... < ne | 
. 8 Mixture, 3 ranks.. various. 

8 | Trumpet ... | Say | 

PEDAL ORGAN. CCC to F, 30 notes, 
Ft, Ft. 
32 Violoncello .. 8 
16 Flute Bass ... 8 
16'| Trombone ... ro wee 16 
16 ‘Tromba ooo ae 6 
8 
CC to A, 58 notes. 
Fr. | Ft. 
. 316 Piccolo at oie’ i 
8 Full Mixture, 5 ranks various. 
8 | Contra Fagotto . 16 
8 Horn map pany 7 
8 Oboe 8 
4 | Clarion 4 
4 


| Stopped Flute 





flue pipes, even those of our tibia plena, diapason 


Wooden tubes 16 | phonon, and tuba sonora. This power may be modi- 


fied without materially affecting the pitch or quality 
| of the sound, by altering the pressure of wind, as in 
| the harmonium. A pedal to control this wind-pres. 
| sure is provided at the consdle.”” This looks like the 
| beginning of one more era,in Sgan-building. I shall 
| not venture on anything tike criticism until I have 


seen, heard, and handled. 
| * * * 


| The Last Fudgment was given at St. Paul's,’ as 
jusual,-on the first Tuesday in Advent, with an 
| augmented choir and orchestra of forty performers. 
It is enough praise to say that it was up to the stand- 
| ard of previous years. The same oratorio has been 
| successfully rendered at Marylebone Church. and 
Framlingham School Chapel. 
* * * 

Amongst the many notices I have received of Ad- 
vent performances, the entire absence of Prender- 
gast’s Second Advent has a little surprised me It 
is fairly well advertised, and is in itself sufficiently 
interesting to make it acceptable to the choir of ave- 


rage attainments, 
ag! * * * 


A Mr. Clegg, of Rochdale, has been giving recitals 
on St. George’s Hall organ, Liverpool, and is now 
very wroth with a critie who fell foul of his. “Im- 

promptu” on Sullivan’s “Onward, Christian soldiers,” 
|terming it a ‘mountebank performance ” to treat 





metal 16 | builder’s patent tubular pneumatic. Here is the com. | ny tune ‘‘in the style of the street German band, 
. | plete scheme :— 


| barrel organ, etc.” Mr. Clegg indignantly retorts 
‘that he only treated it ‘‘in the styles of Handel, 
| Mendelssohn, Haydn, Mozart, Gounod, and Wag- 
ner.” I fail to see that such an explanation mends 
matters much. To treat even that rowdy melody of 
Sullivan’s in the manner described is a species of 
fooling that could surely not be cited as an instance 
of good taste. ® 


* * r 
To such as love the ponderous. R.C.O. “ lecture, 
it will be joyful tidings that the august institution has 
extended its operations ip that line northwards. _ Dr. 
Hiles led off at Manchester with “ The Organ and 
Orchestra,” on Nov 17; Professor Bridge isto 
follow this month, and Mz. Hope-Jones in 
The last-named: ought to be interesting if he sticks to 
electricity and organs; Dr. Bridge, too, has the 
knack of stating neatly. what he wishes to say, 80 that 
our Manchester friends may congratulate themselves 
on the prospect of at least two lectures above the 
« stodgy ” average of those which ruin our digestion 
in Hart Street, Bloomsbury. “ Mendelssohn’s. Organ 
Sonatas ” formed the subject of an‘interesting pap 
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: Mr. F. G. Edwards before the Musical 
ote November 15, and the I.S.M.. on 
<9 0 g. The lecturer played some of Mendels- 
sohn’s unpublished pieces, a Machtspiel for full: organ, 
al an ‘‘air with variations” being the most 


noticeable. * * 


Another choir strike ! This time a Methodi ite 
The choristers of Horncastle Chapel desired the re- 
moval of a roof ventilator 5 It caused a draught, gave 
them colds, and spoilt their vocal. efforts, The 
trustees preferred ventilation to harmony, so the 
tilator remains and the choir do not.* 

~ 


* 


ven 


‘The energetic secretary of the Guild of -Organists 
sends me an account of last year’s doings, and to all 
appearance the society seems to be in a healthy state. 
Eighty new names, many of them well known in the 
musical world, is not a bad twelve months” record, 
The “« Free Register ” seems to have proved a boon:to 


organists and clergy alike. 


Mr. Joseph Bennett gives in the Musical Times 
another instance of clerical “« sweating.” The gen- 
erous cleric offers his organ drudge the adolescent 
sum of two pounds sterling per month, in return for 
which he must take three Sunday. services, besides 
one on Wednesday. He must take an hour's practice 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, giving the boys an extra 
half-hour on the latter day before beginning full 
practice. He must not take pupils to the church 
organ, but is graciously allowed to discourse a strain 
or two by himself (to cheer the charwoman while she 
cleanseth the sanctuary?) on Saturday afternoons 
only. Furthermore, he must not introduce any new 
music. To ensure perfect Christian submission to his 
spiritual pastor and master, the victim must be con- 
firmed, and a communicant member of the Church of 
England. Mr. Bennett says he read the advertise- 
ment ‘‘ with something like anger.” He would have 
shown his indignation in a more practical way if he 
had given us the offending cleric’s name. What ever 
is the use of screening people of that stamp? 

s * * 


A different stamp of clergyman. was the Rev. Dr. 
Halsing, whose recent death reminded us of yet 
another instance of a thorough musician burying: his 
talents in a provincial rectory. The deceased gentle- 
man was only known to the outside world as the 
composer of ‘Doth not wisdom cry,” and only those 
of his own circle had the opportunity of testing. his 
brilliant capacity as an organist. 

* 2) s 

The Rev. W. E. Dickson, precentor of Ely, has 
put his experiences of ‘‘ Fifty-Years of Church Music” 
into print. Those of the younger ‘generation of 
organists who care to know how wide a gulf separates 
the church music of our day from that of our fathers’, 
cannot do better than read the book. .Mr. Dickson 
is distinctly of the old school ; but while his service- 
lists at Ely appear to indicate a shrinking fronpthings 
modern, he nevertheless spares choir and congrega- 
tion the horrors of Clark-Whitfeld, Nares, & Co. 
His motto as precentor seems to be, ‘When in 
doubt, play Purcell,” and I don’t think he could 


have adopted a better one, 
» 


On Sunday afternoon, under the presidency of 
Mr. E. J. Rogers, conductor and Jeader of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral Choir, Newcastle, a meeting of \choir- 
masters took place at St. Mary’s Cathedral, to take 
steps to form an association of the Catholic choirs. 
Ultimately it was unanimously resolved to form an 
association of the choirs of the diocese, with the 
object of producing each year some Mass or other 
work to be given in Newcastle about: the month of 
August.— 7 he Universe, Dec. 15. 

JUBAL (JUNIOR), 








Miss LILIAN TURNBULL has been singing recently 
at the Mid-day Organ Recitalg at St. Nicholas’, Cole 
Abbey. Her selections from Handel, Haydn, and 
Rossini were given in her usual artistic style. Her 
pute voice and charming expression added, if possible, 
more beauty than already exists to the. selections 

n from the above masters, 


- % iG 
: We believe that since this note was written the choir has 
Onquered : the ventilator is gone. : 


. 





Oe New Feafand 
Musical destival, 


AT te ssacad 
N 1886 the experiment. was first tried in this 
remote colony, of holding a Festival on the 
lines of the English provincial meetings. It 
was organized and conducted, with the help of 
a few earnest workers, by Mr. Robert Parker, organist 
of the Pro-Cathedral, and conductor of the Wellington 
Harmonic Society. On that occasion Sullivan's Zhe 
Golden Legend was produced for the first time in the 
colony, and the other complete works were Elijah, 
and J/srael in Egypt. A Festival on a much large: 
scale has been held in the first week of the present 
month (October), and has’ been carried through. with 
remarkable success. A strong committee was formed, 
which included Mr. T. Tallis Trimnell, Mus. Bac., 
and other local musicians and business men, with Mr. 
Robert Parker as musical director, and Mr. Theo. H. 
Ritchey, an enthusiastic and most capable. amateur, 
as secretary and manager. The performances were 
given in the Wellington Opera House, which was 
crowded from floor to ceiling for six consecutive 
nights. The programmes were as follows :—Monday, 
Lobgesang and Creation (Parts 1 and 2); Tuesday, 
The Spectre's Bride (Dvorak); Wednesday, Schu- 
mann’s Symphony in B flat, Scenes 1 and 2 of the 
Third Act of Zasnhéuser, and a miscellaneous selec- 
tion; Thursday, Jsrae in Egypt; Friday, The Goklen 
Legend, and a ballad for ‘baritone solo, chorus and 
orchestra, by a young local composer, Mr. A. F. Hill 
(lately from Leipzig); and Saturday (by special 
desire), a repetition of ~ Zhe Spectre’s» Bride. The 
success of Dvorak’s work was quite phenomenal, and 
a very fine performance wes given of this remarkable 
work, The principal soloists were Madame Fanny 
Bristowe (soprano), of Melbourne; Mrs. Burfoot 
(contralto) ; Mr. Charles Saunders (tenor), formerly 
of the Guildhall School of Music; Mr. A. H. Gee 
(baritone), of Auckland, N.Z., and late of Melbourge ; 
and Mr. John Rouse (bass), a well-known New 
Zealand singer. The chorus numbered 250 voices, 
and the orchestra about 55 instrumentalists, the lead- 
ing violins being Mr. Macduff Boyd, formerly of 
Glasgow, and Mons. Willimoff, of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire. The chorus was especially fine, and was 
heard to the greatest possible advantage in the unac- 
companied chorale in Zodgesang, the Evening Hymn 
in Sullivan’s work, and in the magnificent choral 
numbers in Jsvael in Egypt. Visitors came from all 
parts of the colony, and the total attendance for the 
week was nearly 10,000, His Excellency the Governor 
(the Earl of Glasgow), and a large party from Govern- 
ment House, being present at five of the performan ces 
The Chorus has since been enrolled as a permanent 
Society, with Mr. Parker as conductor, and Mr. 
Ritchey as secretary, and it is hoped the Festival will, 
for the future, be triennial. 











AMONG the distinct novelties of the past month must 
be recorded the English Concertina and Ballad Concert, 
given on the 4th, at Myddelton Hall, Islington, in com- 
pliment to Mr. S. Mounter, the latest ‘recruit to the 
ranks of the music trade in that locality, . In the course 
of a very full and high-class programme, a concertina 
band, numbering some twenty-five performers, gave, 
under Mr. Mounter's direction, vefy effective renderings 
of a nautical fantasia, a selection of popular airs, ‘‘ A 
Night in Town," overture, ‘‘ Le Diademe,” and march, 
‘*To arms.”’ 
in the overture. Pre-eminent ong the soloists was 
Signor Alsepti, the well-known English concertina 
virtuosi, whose masterly interpretation of Raff's ‘‘ Cava- 
tina,” Papini’s ‘‘Saltarello,” and ‘‘Imp’s Revels” 
(recall), in the first part, and the overture to Zampa, 
and a Scotch selection ‘in’ the second, will not soon be 
forgotten. -The instrument used by this artist was an 
edeophone, magnificent alike in tone, quality, brilliancy, 
and finish, made (as are also the majority of the con- 
certinas used by the band) by Messrs. Lachenal & Co. 
Of much more than average merit were the pianoforte 
solos and duet of the Misses E. and M. Cannaby, who 
on each occasion had to supplement their initial efforts. 
The remaining solo items comprised an artistic perfor- 
mance on the violin of a set of Hungarian Dances b 
Mr. Arthur Flower; and a banjo solo by Mr. E. W, 


Pickersgill. 

Ethel. Major, Mr. W. Eric Farr, Mr. S. Edwards, Mr. 
Alec White, and Mr. Ernest Stanhope—one::and all 
merited the very cordial appreciation they received. Mr. 








Amies King was an efficient dccompanist. 


The Islington Onesies Society assisted | 


The vocalists—Miss Marie Cleverdon, Miss | 


ORe Academies. 


—_—_- o°o— 
LONDON ACADEMY. 
T this late date we can only note the very 
interesting concert given by this School in 
| St. George’s Hall. The medals were pre- 
sented to non-students on that occasion. 
| A most enjoyable afternoon concert was given in 
the Academy on Monday, December 3. Where so 
much was excellent, it is hard to select individual per- 
formers for special praise, but we may note the won- 
derful piano-playing of Harold Samuel; the more 
; mature, and therefore less surprising, playing of Miss 
Kate Bruckshaw on the same instrument; and the 
singing of Miss Helen Ambrose, Miss Maude Smithers 
‘and Mr. Charles Loder. These matinées are given 
frequently, and we print the whole programme as a 
specimen of the work achieved by the young people. 
Vocal Quartet, ‘‘When Evening’s 


Twilight ”... wee “9 gee Hatton. 
Solo, Pianoforte, ‘“Mazourka”(No. 2) Godard. 
| Song, ‘‘ Creation's Hymn ” aa Beethoven. 
| Solo, Violin, ‘* Gondoliera ” Ries. 
| . 
| Song, ‘* Norwegian Song” 7 Henri Loge. 
| Song, ‘* The Enchantress ” Hatton. 
| Solo, Pianoforte,.“* Kermese” ... A. Durand. 





Miss Alice M. Scott. 
Song, ‘‘ Love in Absence ”, sees Landon Ronald, 
Solo, Pianoforte, ‘‘Scherzo brillant” Wollenhaupt. 
Aria, ‘‘O Fatima! etereo dono” 
| (Abu Hassan). we tee Weber. 
| Vocal Duet, ‘*Sul campo della 
gloria” (Belisario) de iv Donizetti. 
Solos, Pianoforte— 
(a. ‘‘Nocturne” in F sharp minor Chopin. 
| “ Valse Chromatique ” Leschetisshy. 
Song, ‘‘ For the sake of the past ”... Mattei. 
Solo, Violin, ‘‘ Romance” in G ... Beethoven. 
Song, ‘‘ Vorrei”  ... oes Tosti, 
Solos, Pianoforte— 
| fa. ‘* Intermezzo” ose ee Stoyousky. 
| (4. ** Mazurka” (No. 4) sae Godard. 
| Song, ‘‘ Ouvre tes yeux bleus’  ... Massanet, 
| Song; ‘* Didst thou but know ” EB. Wright. 
Vocal Quartet, ‘‘ Down ina Flowery 
Vale”. «. ade oad ote Festa. 


ROYAL ACADEMY, 

Afternoon lectures of considerable interest, on 
Musical History, have lately been given by Dr. Mac- 
kenzie and Mr. Cummings. To be sure, it is rather a 
mistake to set the latter gentleman to deal with Beet- 
hoven; but we have no desire to be hard on an 
institution which is undoubtedly doing a great deal 
of good work, and efficient lecturers are hard to find. 
On the other hand, nothing could be better than the 
excellent lecture given by the Principal on November 
| 24, dealing with the early vocal school. Specimens 
| of Palestrina’s music were pleasantly sung by a small 
' choir. 

We have unfortunately shirked the R,A.M. con- 
| certs quite as badly as those of the London Academy. 
| To both institutions let us express contrition, and 
| promise speedy amendment. On Monday, Movember 
| 12, the chamber concert given in St. James’s Hall 
| was well attended ; and Rheinberger’s Mass in E flat, 
| a movement from a quartet for piano and strings by 
Miss Llewela Davies, and other items were heard 
| with considerable pleasure. ; 
| The competition for the Heathcote Long Prize 
| took place last Saturday. The examiners were Miss 
| Annie Glen, Messrs. Algernon Ashton, and A. Heath- 

cote Long (in the chair), and the prize was awarded 
to G. Herperr Fryer. The examiners highly 
commended Claude F. Pollard, 

The competition for the Sainton Dolby Prize also 

took place on the same day. The examiners were 
| Mrs. W.. Creser, Madame Aimy Sherwin, and Mr. 
_ Edwin Houghton (in the chair), The prize was 
, awarded to Lypta Carg, and the examiners highly 
|commended Mary Bartlett, Hettie Johnson, and 
| Minnie Price. 

The preliminary competition for the Steinway 
|Grand Pianoforte, forming part of the public testi- 
|monial to Sir Augustus Harris, took place at the 


| 


| Royal Academy of Music on December 3rd, the 
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examiners being Messrs. Oscar Beringer, Henry’R. | piano, choral practice.and lectures on the history of 
Eyers, Tobias A. Matthay, Heary K; Rose, Septimus | music being made obligatory. “By this means it is 
Webbe, and Walter Macfarren (in the chair). At) certain that all, who have been educated at the 
the final competition, held on December 7th, Mr. | Manchester College will have had: the opportunity of 
Leonard Borwick, the adjudicator, awarded the prize | acquiring an all-round knowledge of the art. With 
to EprrH O, GREENHILL, /regard to the important question of scholarships a 
One of the most interesting students’ performances | satisfactory beginning may be chronicled. The Lan- 
I have attended for some time was that of the RsA.M. | cashire County Council has founded two scholarships 
on Friday evening, December 14th. It was an | and the Cheshire County Council one, but the area 
operatic one, and included the first scene from the | of eligibility for each uf these scholarships is strictly 
Zauberfléte, a scene from the second act of Lohengrin, | limited to the administrative districts of the County 
and the second act of Carmen. In the first Mr. Councils in question. These districts, unfortunately, 
Reginald Brophy distinguished himself ; but in the | do not include the cities and larger boroughs, so that 
Lohengrin scene, curtailed on account of the indis- | inhabitants of the great centres of population are not 
position of Mr. Albert Henning, all the honours were | in any degree provided for. Mr. Rupert Mason, how- 
carried off by Miss Magdalene Lockie, though Miss ever, has come to the rescue by founding a scholar- 
Louie Howell did very well in the difficult part of | ship for Ashton-under-Lyne, and it is hoped the large 
isa. Mr. Hennington was also to have taken the | towns of Lancashire will follow his excellent example. 
part of I] Dancairo in the Carmen music, and the act | The total receipts from all sources have amounted to 
would have been sacrificed but for the pluck of Mr. £8,722 and the total expenditure to £9,567, leaving 
Betjemann, the director of the operatic class, who | a deficit of £845 odd. To meet this deficit there is 
had previously conducted—he did the part himself ! | a guarantee of subscriptions amounting to £2,000 for 
to the immense delight of the audience. And it | four years, #.¢., £8,000. It will be seen from this 
shows that Mr. Betjemann is no theorist, that he | that the college is in a sound financial position. We 
sang as well as his voice permitted him, and acted | wish it every possible success in the future.” 
better than any of his pupils. Miss Lockie had | Trinity COLLEGE. 
again a brilliant success, as Carmen, that augurs | ot ome’ rensdnn “Chis teseltidin’ seeders ‘afraid 46 
favourably for the career she undoubtedly has before | send us tickets for its students” concert. Surely a 
- school under the direction of so able a man as Dr. 
Turpin has nothing to fear from fair criticism ! 


reliminary examinations for 12 open free scholar- Lonpon COLLEGE. 
ships will be held on January 30, 1895, in various} or have we heard anything of late from the 
local centres throughout the United Kingdom. Those . ’ 

; | courteous sectetary of the London College. We trust 

candidates only who may be selected at these pre- 

; fae | we shall, and soon, 
liminary examinations will be allowed to attend the | 
final competition for the scholarships before the | 


Director and Board of Professors at the College in | fs e 
‘Mudie in GWandeworth. 
«/ 


RoyaL COLLEGE. 








London, on or about February 22. The scholarships 
will be allotted as follows : ~Composition, 1 ; Singing, 
3 (preference given to soprano and tenor) ; Pianoforte 
(males prefegred), 2; Organ, 1; Violin (male pre- | 
ferred), 13 Violoncello (male only), 1; Flute (male | 
only), 1; Clarinet (male only), 1; Horn (male only), Mendelssohn’s Oratorio S¢. Pau/, on Nov- 
1; provided that satisfactory candidates present them- ember 26, at the Town Hall. Rapid 
selves. In the event of candidates of sufficient ability | strides have been made since last year, and under 
not being found in any one of the branches, then the | thetr new conductor, Mr. Arthur Newton, this season 
schoiarships will be awarded to such candidate or | should prove a very favourable one to the Society. 
candidates in any other branch as may be selected by | Seldom have we heard a better body of sopranos 
the Board of Professors. The scholarships are of the | here than on this occasion, and these ladies may 
value of £40 a year, are open to all classes of Her | fairly claim a good share of the success of the evening. 
Majesty's subjects within the ages mentioned below, | Unfortunately the same cannot be said of the tenors 
and are obtainable by competitive examination only. | and basses, who were in places decidedly weak. 
Candidates are eligible up to the following ages, | Several of the solos were spoiled by the orchestra, 
which must not be exceeded at the date of their pre- | which was in one or two instances frightfully out of 
liminary examination, January 30, 1895 :—Composi- | both time and tune. ‘'O God have mercy,” and 
tion, males and females, 21; Pianoforte, males, 18, | “Consume them all,” were sung with much feeling 
females, 19; Organ, males, 19, females, 20 ; Violin, | and vigour by Mr. R, E, Miles; and. Miss Rose 
males and females, 18; Violoncello, males, 18 ; | Dafforne’s rendering of ‘‘ But the Lord is mindful,” 
Wind Instruments, males, not less than 17 ; Singing, | was excellent. The soprano songs were taken by 
males between the ages of 18 and 23, females between Miss Kate Fuselle, who, though not quite up to her 
the ages of 17 and 22. | usual form, gave ‘I will sing of Thy great mercies,” 
At the last College concert, held on November 22, | in a very creditable--manner,—--Coming to the 
Mozart’s quintet for horn and strings in E flat was | choruses, ‘*Rise up, arise,” and ‘‘O great is the 
given by W. Ackroyd, W. Boxall, Ernest Tomlinson, | depth,” brought out well the good qualities of the 
Emma Smith, and B. Muskett ; and Mr. H. Walford | choir. The prospective arrangements are :—2nd 
Davies’ new sonata in E minor for violin and piano- | concert, ‘'Acis and Galatea” ; 3rd concert, ‘‘ Hear 
forte was played by Chas. Jacoby and the composer. | my Prayer,” and ‘ Spring's Message”’; 4th con- 
The three movements are obyiously rather the result | cert, “‘ Messiah.” ‘We are glad to learn that the 
of study than of inspiration. Mendelssohn’s string | Society is doing so well financially that it has been 
quartet in E flat, op. 12, was led by Otie Chew. | able to make a presentation to the esteemed secretary, 
The vocalists were Miss M. L. Watson, a contralto, | Mr. Thorne ; and we shall be better pleased still to 
and Miss Beatrice Pratt, a soprano ; they chose airs | hear that full justice has been done with regard to 
of Carl Bohn and Sir A. S. Sullivan. | the claims of Miss E. Hardy and the late conductor, 
Tue ROYAL MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MusIc ty east maa temas gu pi 
: i 7. “| given in Wandsworth was that of the South London 
We have at various times given our own opinion of | Orchestral Society, held on November 29, at the 
the excellence of this institution; now we have the, Town Hall. As this was the first performance given 
pleasure of quoting the praise given it by a contem- | by the society—which by the way has only been 
porary. ‘* We have received the first annual report | formed this season—great interest, of course centred 
of this excellent institution, and it may be said at ofice | in it. Judging from Thursday’s proceedings, a good 
that it is very satisfactory in every respect. When | start has been made, and if its members will hold well 
the college opened a year ago, students to the number | together under their able conductor, Mr. G. A. Higgs, 
of 76 registered their names, and before the end of | it should become the leading body in this district: 
the year this number increased to 112, which in its| One of the items which must be mentioned was 
turn has increased to 135. Each one was required to | Mendelssohu’s overture Xuy Blas, performed by 
choose one principal subject of study, such as singing | the orchestra with «great expression, and showing 
or the playing of some instrament—harmony, the | much careful training. Miss Emily Hardy—a 
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HE Wandsworth Choral and Orchestral 
Society opened their fourth season with 
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San 
thorough ‘mistress -of the violin — del; 

audience with.a singularly fine macnn et By 
certo” of De Beriot. The song “ Sweet Spirit, hase 
my prayer” was given. by Miss Kate Fuselle, who 
well deserved the applause she received + and > 
same may be said of “ Vianka’s song” (Love's Bar 

gain) sung by the same talented lady. « The Jest 
Love,” and the recitative, ‘‘I rage, I melt, I ‘ane 
and air, ‘*O ruddier than the cherry ” (which added 
much to the evening’s'success), were well rendered b 

Mr. Frank Swinford. F.C y 








Mudie in Sundee, 
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ONCERTS have been very numerous again 
this month, and certainly local managers 
have little to complain of as regards the 
public support given them. Mr. and Mrs, 

Durward Lely (of whom we give an illustrated in. 
terview this month) gave two concerts of Scottish 
song and stories, and on both occasions had enormous 
houses. Messrs. Methven, Simpson & Co.’s “Second 
Ballad Concert” came off on the 6th, when Madame 
Belle Cole, Evangeline Florence, Messrs. Santley 
and Chilley, were vocalists: Herr David Popper— 
who played magnificently—and Mdlle. Marie Dubois 
—-who did not—were instrumentalists. ‘* The Royal 
Welsh Ladies’ Choir” also sang, but their per- 
formances were much overrated, their singing being 
very exaggerated’in expression. 
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The Dundee*Choral Society performed Mendels- 
sohn’s Ziijah on the rith; but as the secretary. 
told me specially he did not wish a notice, I shall say 
nothing about the concert... On this occasion I was a 
private individual, not the MAGazINE oF Music’s 
representative. 

Dr. Peace, the famous organist of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral, opened a large ‘* Hope-Jones ” organ in the 
Gilfillan Hall, on the 18th, by playing a varied and 
most interesting: programme. 

Messrs. Paterson Sons & Co.’s ‘ Second Subscrip- 
tion Orchestral Concert ” came off on the 2oth, when 
Mr. Henschel and his fine band performed a splendid 
programme in faultless style. ‘Mrs. Henschel was 
vocalist, and among her songs gave that’curious thing 
‘* Spring,” by her gifted husband. Certainly these 
concerts of Messrs. Paterson are the events of the 
musical season.. 

S. FRASER HArRIs. 
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“Accidentafs. 


‘RoW. H. HUBBARD, the musical critic 
‘of the Chicago Zrzbune, has been sent by 
the proprietors: of that journal to Leipzig 

to study music. . Better late than never! 

A TAX of ten shillings per annum on pianos is pro- 
posed in/several Prussian. provinces. 

ACCORDING to the American journals an aged cousin 
of Wagner is selling newspapers in Chicago. The 
old ‘‘newshoy ”’ cannot get-any answer to his repeated 
appeals for help from his wealthy relatives. 

SARASATE recently played Dr. Mackenzie's Ptbrock 
in Paris, andthe critic of Ze Ménéstrel described the 
R.A.M. principal as ‘a young composer of 47, not 
without talent.” 

THE Paris Conservatoire this year celebrates the 
centenary of its foundation. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed at Weimar to invite 
subscriptions and take other steps to procure the 
erection of a monument to Liszt. 

A HITHERTO unknown nocturne by Chopin has 
been discovered at Warsaw, and has been published. 
It appears to be quite an early work, and is, perhaps, 
the first of his nocturnes. Re 

MADAME MINNi& Hauk is one of the new “ stars 
engaged by the Carl Rosa Company. She will under- 
take various r/es, chief among which will be Carmen. 

Mr. S. P. WADDINGTON, an ex-R.C.M. student, 
has set the story of John Gilpin to music. : 

Tue Russian musical writer, Laroche, is preparing, 
with the aid of the composer’s brother, a biography 
of Tschaikowsky. 
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“WHOSOEVER DRINKETH OF THE WATER” 


ANTHEM for QUARTETT or CHORUS* 
St. John 44th, 14. Composed by 
Gzo. F. Grover 
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We have withdrawn the Music Supple. 
ment of the February issue, the copyright 
of one of the pieces being claimed by 
Messrs. A. Durant Fils, of Paris. This 
printed slip sent to us will insure the 
purchaser of the February issue a double 
page portrait of Irving as ‘ King Arthur,” 
and Miss Ellen Terry as “Guinevere,” in 


place of the withdrawn supplement.” 
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